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ONE OF THE most important elements in the continuing 
propaganda campaign against the West German Government 
has been the repeated accusation that the Federal Republic 
is a mere continuation of Hitler’s Third Reich and shot 
through with ex-Nazis in important governmental positions. 
The substance of the campaign is that the personnel and 
the policies of West Germany are the same militarist, Fascist 
and revanchist ones as those of the Nazis. Daily the East 
German press (which carries out the brunt of this campaign) 
publishes headlines such as these: “Bonn Follows in Hitler’s 
Footsteps”; “Hitler’s Followers Are Adenauer’s Followers” ; 
“Bonn Fascists Clamor for Eastern Territories.” 

Recently, without attempting to justify or examine Bonn’s 
personnel policy, the International Committee of Free Jur- 
ists took up the task of seeing if the kettle was calling the 
pot black. It carefully brought together a list of 75 ex-Nazis 
who hold leading positions in East Germany, with careful 
documentation to back up its accusations: photographs, Nazi 
party card numbers and other evidences of Nazi political 
activities. What follows are a few samples of the more 
notorious ex-Nazis’ case histories: 

© Kurt Herwath Ball, now Leipzig City Councillor, was 
formerly a member of the Nazi party, editor-in-chief of the 
anti-Semitic journal Hammer, and a contributor to various 
other Nazi publications such as Schwarzes Korps. 

@ Benjamin Dietrich, now departmental chief of the 
National Zeitung, was formerly a Nazi, a senior officer in 
the storm troops (SA) and co-founder of the Nazi news- 
paper Freiheitskampf. 





@ Egbert von Frankenberg und Proschlitz, now president 
of the “General Motor Sport Association” and a military. 
political commentator for the East German broadcasting 
service and several of its newspapers, was a Nazi party 
member, a member of the Nazi bodyguard (SS) and a 
Major in the Nazi Air Force. 

© Ernest Grosmann, a member of the Central Committee 
of the East German (SED) Socialist Unity Party and a 
delegate to the CPSU’s 19th Party Congress, was a Nazi 
party member, a member of the Sudeten German Free Corps 
and a non-commissioned officer in SS Deathhead unit in the 
Oranienburg/Sachsenhausen concentration camp. 

@ Herbert Kroger, now rector of the Walter Ulbricht 
Academy for Political and Legal Sciences in Babelsberg, a 
deputy to the People’s chamber and a member of the edi- 
torial board of Einheit (SED theoretical journal), was a 
Nazi, a stormtrooper and a member of the SS attached to 
the Security Division headquarters. 

@ Kurt Lange, now a member of the staff of the Ministry 
of State Security, was formerly a Lieutenant-Colonel in the 
SS and a member of the Nazi SS Security Department in 
Berlin. After the July 20th attempt on Hitler’s life, he per- 
sonally interrogated the accused and was a member of the 
special commission investigating the incident. 

These are only a few examples, but they make the point. 
Whether the point is admitted or not by the Communists— 
and it is not likely to be—the West might once more be 
reminded of the fascination authoritarians and authoritarian- 
isms have for each other. 
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Leader 


The Growing 
Sino-Soviet Dispute 


Differences of strategy and tactics, not Khrushchev's ‘revisionism,’ underlie conflict 


VER SINCE THE still-born Paris 
a Soviet Premier Khrush- 
chev has produced a series of 
menacing gestures and has tempo- 
rarily put aside his peaceful mask. 
His threats have included rocket re- 
taliation against countries providing 
bases for American reconnaissance 
flights (with warning notes to Tur- 
key, Pakistan, Norway, Japan and 
Britain), the brusque ending of dis- 
armament talks in Geneva, rocket 
threats against the United States for 
its “economic aggression” against 
Cuba, fulminations against “Western 
aggression” in the Congo (including 
attacks on Secretary General Dag 
Hammarskjold), and, finally, hints 
at the possibility of a more active 
intervention in the Algerian conflict. 

Thus Khrushchev has disappointed 
those who hoped for “normalization” 
of Soviet foreign policy on the basis 
of “legitimate state interests” (just 
as Stalin had disappointed them). 
The totalitarian states of the 20th 
century have different aspirations 
from the 19th-century states that 
formed the “concert of powers.” Mis- 
understanding of Soviet policy is 
hot new. Back in the 1920s, Stalin’s 
victory over Trotsky and the defeat 
of the partisans of “world revolution” 
Were often interpreted as abandon- 
ment of Communist expansionism. 
Subsequent events have clearly shown 
how misleading this view was. 

The current Sino-Soviet dispute 
has produced the equally simplified 
notion that Khrushchev stands for 
Peaceful coexistence” while Mao 
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Leopold Labedz, one of the most 
knowledgeable students of Soviet 
affairs, is associate editor of 
Soviet Survey. In this essay pro- 
bing the potential and _ actual 
differences between China and the 
USSR, Labedz cautions against over- 
simplifying estimates of their con- 
flicts, but insists that Sino-Soviet 
contradictions are no less antag- 
onistic that those of the Western 
alliance and are __ increasingly 
difficult for them to reconcile. 





Tse-tung is against it, the average 
reader being left with the impres- 
sion that “Russia is for peace” while 
“China is for war.” 

Perhaps the best illustration that 
the problem is much more compli- 
cated is  Khrushchev’s continual 
rocket-rattling, while simultaneously 
scolding Mao—who still has no 
rockets—for “adventurism,” “ultra- 
leftism” and a dogmatic attitude to 
Lenin’s pronouncements on the in- 
evitability of war between the so- 
cialist and capitalist worlds. Khrush- 
chev’s need to justify his actions in 
ideological terms has involved him, 
in the first place, in forthright falsi- 
fication of Lenin, who never used 
the term “peaceful coexistence,” and 
now, faced with the Chinese ideologi- 
cal barrage, he has been compelled 
to “develop Leninism creatively” by 
bringing Lenin up to date (without, 
of course, abandoning the false 
premise of his “peaceful coexistence” 
propaganda). 

What has been called “the Tal- 


mudic debate over the inevitability 


By Leopold Labedz 


of war” is a basic discussion about 
Communist strategy and tactics “at 
the present stage of historical develop- 
ment,” but at the same time involves 
the no-less-important problem of 
power relations within the Commu- 
nist bloc. Its implications are more 
far-reaching than the “ideological 
debate” about “socialism in one 
country” that went on in the ’20s, 
but it is bound to be misunderstood 
if it is taken literally. It is conducted 
in a more veiled form (the targets of 
abuse remaining anonymous), and 
the doctrinal doubletalk is on a more 
esoteric level. The real issues are 
either wrapped in ideological mystifi- 
cations or embellished by Western 
wishful thinking. The outcome of the 
struggle will affect not only the dis- 
tribution of power within the Com- 
munist bloc but may necessitate a re- 
appraisal of Western political strate- 
sy: 

Formally, there is little difference 
in the Soviet and Chinese doctrinal 
positions. Both sides profess to be 
against war and both agree that “im- 
perialism” has not changed its na- 
ture. The Soviet Communists say that 
“the aggressive essence of imperial- 
ism remains, but its potential is de- 
clining” and therefore war may be 
prevented by “the growing strength 
of the socialist camp.” In Khrush- 
chev’s picturesque language, im- 
perialism is already more like a wolf 
than a tiger. The Chinese describe 
imperialism as a “paper tiger” but 
consider that the Soviet approach to 
the ‘animal is bad for the morale of 





the masses, although—as emphasized 
in Bucharest—they do not reject 
“non-peaceful transition to socialism 
[z.e., revolutionary violence] in some 
cases.” 

According to the Chinese Commu- 
nists, “As long as imperialists exist, 
. . To be 


afraid of war and so to oppose all 


wars are unavoidable. 


wars, even denying support to just 
wars, and to dream of begging peace 
from the imperialists will sap one’s 
wil] to fight, bind one’s own hands 
and feet, and weaken preparations 
against the imperialist war! ... All 
this is subjectivist logic [and] any 
attempt to write off or avoid the 
struggle against imperialism by ad- 
vancing such arguments . . . can only 
undermine the morale of the broad 
masses of the people.” Unfortunately, 
“there are some people who are not 
revisionists but well-intentioned per- 
sons who sincerely want to be Marx- 
ists, but get confused in the face of 
certain new historical phenomena 
and thus get some incorrect ideas. For 
example, some of them say that the 
failure of the U.S. imperialists’ 
policy of atomic blackmail marks the 
end of violence.” (Red Flag, April 
16 and June 15). 

The “well-intentioned” Khrushchev 
answered this in Bucharest by stress- 
ing that “we cannot repeat today 
mechanically what V. I. Lenin said 
many decades ago about imperial- 
ism.” He concluded that “the pos- 
sibility of the imperialists unleashing 
war cannot be ruled out” but con- 
fidently predicted that “we will make 
the imperialists fry like fish in the 
pan—without war.” Having con- 
demned the Chinese for “left sec- 
Khrushchev _ promptly 
proceeded to stoke the imperialist 
fires, from Cuba to the Congo. At 
the same time, his ideological spokes- 
men went on assuring the population 
that war is no longer “fatalistically 
inevitable.” Professor Yuri Frantsev, 
the head of the High Party School 
(the Academy of Social Sciences) 
and chairman of the Soviet So- 
ciologieal Association, explained in 
Pravda (August 7) that “leftist 


tarianism,” 


sectarian” attitudes can have a 
“demoralizing effect on the builders 
of the new society”: 

“One cannot fail to see that war 
in modern conditions would result in 
considerable damage to productive 
forces, including the most productive 
force—the workers, and that mankind 
will 
erecting a new social order after 
the catastrophe of a war. A destruc- 
tive war could only complicate the 
process of building the new society.” 


face enormous difficulties in 


It is the increased might and in- 
fluence of the Soviet state that will 
bring the Communist victory nearer, 
explains Frantsev. And the Soviet 
doctrine of deterrence is elaborated 
in Kommunist (July, 1960): “The 
enormously destructive and deadly 
character of contemporary military 
technique may in such conditions be 
a factor in the hands of the forces of 
peace and socialism, counteracting 
the possible unleashing of the new 
war by the imperialists.” 

One should remember that it was 
Stalin (and not Khrushchev at the 
20th Party Congress) who established 
the thesis of the non-inevitability of 
war. Whether the deterrent is the 
Stockholm Appeal or the hydrogen 
bomb, the victory of Communism was 
always to be achieved by all means 
short of global war and the local use 
of regulated violence. 

Despite Mao’s frequently quoted 
statement about half of the Chinese 
population being able to survive a 
nuclear war, it is doubtful if this can 
be taken as a serious indication of 
his attitude toward war—just as So- 
viet military doctrine is not, and 
never was, an indication of real So- 
viet political strategy. As in Stalin’s 
time, the disagreements are about the 
assessment of risks involved, of the 
prospects of success, about the direc- 
tions of assault and about the sacri- 
fice of sectional interests in the Com- 
munist movement. 


Thus it is differences of strategy 
and tactics that underlie the Sino- 
Soviet dispute—not the “revisionist” 
Khrushchev’s change of the ultimate 
aims of the struggle. Khrushchev 
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countries.” The Polish Trybuna Ludu } To 
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When the Chinese were heading 
oward the relaxation of the “hun- 
jred flowers” period, they accused 
by th the Russians of “great power chau- 
have les vinism”; now they accuse the Rus- 
ial bow. sians of losing their nerve. It is 
ne” The also interesting to recall that in 
all over§the Malenkov-Khrushchev _ struggle 
guiding Georgi Malenkov was castigated for 
lains tha the idea that war might result in a 
mply wil catastrophe for both sides, and this 
and that “rightist deviation” was replaced by 
winning® , yiew (better for morale) that it 
slated toh would only result in the “end of 
“Leninist capitalism.” Now, without abandon- 
the con ing this view, the “centrist” Khrush- 
capitalist chey, in turning against the “ultra- 
leftist’”’ Mao, stresses that “for some 
states a nuclear war would be literal- 
ly a catastrophe.” It is likely, despite 
Mao’s assertions to the contrary, 
that Khrushchev considers China to 
be the more vulnerable of the two. 
Paradoxically, at the time of the 
“offensive of smiles” and the launch- 
ing of the campaign for “peaceful 
coexistence,” Khrushchev’s internal 
adversary, Malenkov, was censured 
for “Bukharinism,” and now, when 
Khrushchev is rattling his rockets, 
his external competitor, Mao, is ac- 
cused by Fedor Konstantinov in Kom- 
munist of “Trotskyism.” At the same 
time, the Chinese call the Titoists the 
“Yugoslav Trotskyists,” while Borba 
(August 16) reciprocates by saying 
that “even Stalin did not fall into 
such adventurism as the Chinese.” 
To complicate the picture, the still- 
surviving Trotskyists, in their organs, 
La Quatriéme Internationale and 
The Militant, support the Chinese 
argument that Khrushchev’s policy 
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is usually only a remote connection 
between what the protagonists say 
and what they actually do. There is 
little doubt about the acrimony of 
the dispute. The Chinese charge of 
political naivete was answered by 
Izvestia (August 14), which said 
that “only fools and dogmatists can 
assert that peaceful coexistence is an 
attempt to establish ‘full harmony’ 
between capitalism and socialism, to 
reconcile the bourgeois and Commu- 
nist ideologies.” 

Other pointers to the state of ten- 
sion between the brotherly Parties are 
the failure of the Chinese to con- 
tribute to Soviet press eulogies on the 
90th anniversary of Lenin’s birth, 
the recent general absence of Chinese 
contributors in Soviet publications, 
the discontinuation of the Soviet 
magazines on China (Sovetskoe 
Kitayovedeniye, Kitay and Druzh- 
ba), the absence of Chinese delegates 
at the Orientalists’ Congress in Mos- 
cow last month, the cancellation of a 
Congress of Sinologists which was 
to have taken place in Moscow, the 
Tanjug Agency report of the with- 
drawal of Soviet specialists from 
China, etc. These pointers are too 
many to leave any doubt about the 
present feelings of the Sino-Soviet 
participants in this “anonymous” 
dispute. 

In the totalitarian movements ide- 
ological differences, though real, are 
bound to be overshadowed ultimately 
by the question of who is to have 
the last word about them. The ac- 
cusations of “dogmatism” and “re- 
visionism” can be resolved only when 
it is clear who has the authority to 
interpret the dogma and to say what 
“a creative development of Marxism” 
is. 

However, there is no parallel be- 
tween the struggle for power inside 
the Party and within the bloc, where 
the contestants are in full control of 
their respective states. Within the 
Soviet Union itself the problem of 
Stalin’s succession may be solved by 
Khrushchev’s_ defeating his  op- 
ponents and assuming the mantle of 
authority. But it is not likely to be 


accepted as final in China and there 
is no institutional solution for 
settling the differences between the 
totalitarian states where power rests 
upon doctrinal legitimacy delegated 
by the Goddess of History herself. 
Voluntary abandonment of sovereign- 
ty by such states in favor of some 
central Communist authority above 
all parties is most unlikely, and sq is 
a voluntary division of the spheres 
of interests, a classical solution for 
“normal” states. The supposed unity 
of ideals is more likely to explode 
than to cement the alliance. China’s 
economic dependence on Russia is 
certainly a powerful factor for its 
preservation, but national revolu- 
tionaries have been known to act in 
defiance of economic rationality. 
“Proletarian internationalism” is no 
substitute for authority in the system 
of national Communist states, and 
therefore the Sino-Soviet alliance is 
bound to be increasingly uneasy. 

The question inevitably arises as 
to what the West can do in this situa- 
tion. There are many voices in 
the West calling for strengthening 
Khrushchev’s hand in his contest 
with Mao, on the assumption that he 
is more “liberal” and less belligerent. 
But this can ultimately lead only to 
Western suicide by installments—it 
would just help Khrushchev prove 
that he is as good a Communist as 
Mao in his struggle against “im- 
perialism.” But even though it seems 
that at the moment the West can 
do little to exploit the internal fissures 
of the bloc by positive action, it 
should be prepared for future devel- 
opments. 

The contradictions within the Com- 
munist monolith are no less antago- 
nistic than those inside the Western 
alliance and are becoming more dif- 
ficult to reconcile. It is still hard to 
say whether a point of no return has 
been reached but though the dif- 
ferences between the Soviet Union 
and Communist China can be patched 
up on the state level, the struggle for 
hegemony in the bloc and in the in- 
ternational Communist 
cannot be avoided. 
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with Prime Minister Macmillan produces Anglo-German rapprochemen 


By Denis Healey 


LonDoN 
HEN the British Parliament 
broke up for its summer 
recess at the end of July the course 
of Britain’s relations with the Con- 
tinent seemed to be settled for at 
least the next six months. For the 
first time Britain had accepted her 
exclusion from the European Com- 
mon Market with good grace: The 
Government announced its intention 
of concentrating for the time being 
on building up the European Free 
Trade Association (EFTA—the so- 
called Outer Seven) with a view to 
negotiations through the General 
Agreement on Tariff and Trade for 
global reductions in tariffs. On the 
other hand, for the first time both 
the Government and the Opposition 
seemed prepared to consider full 
British membership in the Common 
Market, providing the Inner Six 
themselves showed a willingness to 
interpret some of its political and 
economic principles in ways more 
favorable to the special interests of 
Britain and its EFTA partners—in 
particular, by abandoning the more 
extreme forms of supranationalism. 
Within a week everything was in 
the melting pot again. Chancellor 
Adenauer invited Prime Minister 
Macmillan to Bonn and told him that 
the German Government would op- 
pose any attempt to supplement the 
economic provisions of the Common 
Market by political integration of the 
Six. Moreover, he would do his best 
to persuade the rest of the Six to 
reach an economic understanding 
with Britain before the end of next 


ABOUT-FACE IN BONN 


Chancellor Adenauer's sudden reversal of policy during recent meetin 


year. He would insist, too, that future 
negotiations to this end be conducted 
by the separate national governments, 
not by the European Commission in 
Brussels which claims to represent 
the Inner Six as a whole. 

This was a complete about-face 
for the German Chancellor, who has 
hitherto been much the most en- 
thusiastic champion of the Common 
Market as a means to Continental 
federation. The Foreign Office in 
Bonn told the press that the new 
German line was agreed upon by 
Adenauer and General de Gaulle at 
their private meeting in Paris a few 
days earlier. But the Quai D’Orsay 
angrily denied this and a working 
party of German and French civil 
servants has been set up to try to 
discover what the two great men 
did in fact agree on. Meanwhile, 
de Gaulle has emphasized his dis- 
pleasure by refusing Macmillan’s re- 
quest for a meeting until he has first 
seen most of the other European 
Prime Ministers. 

What, then, is the real reason for 
this sudden revolution in Adenauer’s 
policy? To some extent it reflects 
Adenauer’s growing isolation inside 
his own Christian Democratic party 
with only a year to go before the next 
general election. The Social Demo- 
crats are running the vigorous young 
Mayor of Berlin, Willy Brandt, for 
Chancellor. The latest public opinion 
polls show Brandt running first in 
popularity, with Economics Minister 
Ludwig Erhard second and Ade- 
nauer only third. Erhard, as the rep- 
resentative of German big business, 





has always fought Adenauer’s Eur 
pean policy. Moreover, the Bonn Goy 
ernment has just refused to accept thi 
Common Market’s demand for a rf 
duction in West German grain pric 
which would reduce farm at 
by at least 20 per cent. f 
But it is most unlikely that sul 
electoral or economic consideration§ 
could by themselves have produce 
so startling a change in Adenauer 
European policy. The most plausibl 
explanation is that the revelation 0 
de Gaulle’s real attitude in Paris hg 
forced Adenauer to reappraise tht 
German position. The scanty offi 
reports about the Paris talks clai 
that they mainly 
Gaulle’s desire for some sort of ma 
chinery through which Europe 
a whole could put its collective view 
with greater force inside the Westen 
alliance. It is known that de Gaul 
reaffirmed his opposition to a Cor 
tinenta]l federation, and to any supt 
national organization which woull 
limit French sovereignty. This alon 
is enough to explain why Adenaue 
is no longer willing to let the { 
eralists, who run the Common Mark 
from Brussels, put a veto on change 
which might allow Britain to joi 
it. But it still leaves the question ° 
why Adenauer should have chost 
this moment to seek a rapproch? 
ment with Macmillan, even at the ¢ 
pense of annoying de Gaulle. 
If unofficial rumors about 
Paris talks are true, the reason 
be that de Gaulle revealed his mit 
so clearly as to give Adenauer 4 bei 
scare. It is said that he strong! 
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criticized the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization as dominated by the 
untrustworthy Anglo-Saxons,  ex- 
pressed contempt for American 
leadership in particular and proposed 
that Adenauer entrust the future of 
Western Europe to France instead, 
citing French conduct in the United 
Nations debates on the Congo as 
proof that only France could be re- 
lied on to put loyalty to her Euro- 
pean allies before national self-in- 
terest. If de Gaulle did talk in such 
terms—and these are well-known to 
be his views—then Adenauer’s in- 
vitation to Macmillan was essentially 
a cry for help. 

Adenauer has never had the slight- 
est confidence in the idea of a Euro- 
pean “Third Force”—he regards the 
alliance with America as absolutely 
indispensable for Germany. More- 
over, German thinking on Afro- 
Asian problems is the opposite of 
de Gaulle’s. Germany has always 
made special efforts to insure that 
her alliances do not taint her with 
imperialist associations. De Gaulle’s 
arguments about the Congo would 
carry no more weight with him than 
former French Premier Guy Mollet’s 
arguments about Suez four years ago. 
On the other hand, he is known to 
be worried by the prospect of a 
vacuum in American policy until the 
next President takes office. His 
anxieties were one reason for Secre- 
tary of State Christian Herter’s re- 
cent remarks on the subject. In par- 
ticular, he is afraid that Russia may 
make some new move on Berlin at 
a time when America is unwilling 
or unable to react effectively. In such 
a situation it would be essential that 
Britain should stand firm. 

Ever since Macmillan’s trip to 
Moscow, Adenauer has regarded 
Britain as the weak link in the West- 
ern alliance, and he may also have 
attributed Britain’s position on Ber- 
lin as retaliation for the collapse of 
the EFTA negotiations (stranger ex- 
Planations have been published in 
Bonn as well as Paris). But a shift 
in Macmillan’s policy toward the 
Soviet Union took place just at the 
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crucial moment before he met Ade- 
nauer in Bonn. Shortly after the 
shooting down of the RB-47, Mac- 
millan addressed a clever personal 
letter to Soviet Premier Khrushchev 
in which, more in sorrow than in 
anger, he asked the Soviet leader 
what on earth he was up to. Khrush- 
chev’s reply reached London as Mac- 
millan was packing for Bonn. The 
official spokesman of the Foreign Of- 
fice commented, in line with Mac- 
millan’s attitude until that moment, 
that the reply was encouraging in 
tone, did not close any doors, and so 
on. 

But later the same day a source 
in direct contact with Macmillan gave 
quite another reaction: that the reply 
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was bitterly disappointing, offensive 
in tone, lacking any human touch, 
etc. This reaction was immediately 
conveyed to Adenauer as marking a 
reversion to toughness in British 
policy and the definitive end of Mac- 
millan’s flirtation with Khrushchev. 
This transformed the atmosphere at 
the Bonn meeting, which was marked 
by a personal cordiality hitherto un- 
known between Adenauer and Mac- 
millan. 

But as so often is the case with 
such meetings, the improvement in 
atmosphere could evaporate very 
rapidly if it is not followed by con- 


crete results. For Adenauer the key 
will be Britain’s policy in a new Ber- 
lin crisis—for example, the abandon- 
ment of the search for an “interim 
agreement”—and he may also make 
awkward demands on such issues as 
the projected meeting of the Bundes- 
tag in West Berlin. Macmillan could 
probably meet him on these points, 
but it will be a different story if Ade- 
nauer demands British support for 
giving nuclear weapons to the West 
German Army, as Bonn’s generals 
are now openly demanding. More- 
over, if Soviet policy reverts to a 
friendlier line, Macmillan would be 
strongly pressed by both parties in 
Britain to resume his old role as go- 
between. 

For Macmillan the key will be 
some accommodation between Britain 
and the Common Market. But this 
will require agreement from Ger- 
many’s partners, including France, 
and from Britain’s EFTA partners 
as well, so it is unlikely to come soon 
in any case. And there is a real dan- 
ger that if negotiations for an eco- 
nomic settlement are launched on no 
more solid a basis than the wave 
of good will in Bonn they will break 
down, like the EFTA negotiations 
before them, leaving the atmosphere 
much worse than before. The London 
Economist has wisely warned the 
British Government against staking 
everything on destroying the supra- 
national element in the Common 
Market, as much of the official com- 
mentary on the Bonn talks suggested. 

Perhaps the most hopeful outcome 
of the talks was the new emphasis 
given by both Adenauer and Mac- 
millan on making NATO a more 
effective organ for coordinating 
foreign policies as well as achieving 
military security. Everything here de- 
pends, however, on the new Washing- 
ton Administration restoring the 
dynamism which America’s NATO 
policy lost during the Korean War. 
But if America does recover its sense 
of direction, the rapprochement be- 
tween London and Bonn will have re- 
moved one of the biggest obstacles 
to progress inside NATO. 
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SUPPOSE I am not precisely non- 
| partisan. The word “omni-parti- 
san” suits me better, if there is such 
a word. As I look back over my 
political history, | must confess thai 
it looks a bit silly. In my time I 
have cast my lot and used my energy 
to promote the political fortunes of 
William McKinley, Eugene V. Debs, 
Woodrow Wilson, Norman Thomas, 
Robert LaFollette, Franklin D. 
Roosevelt and Adlai Stevenson. These 
men represent four parties—starting 
with the Republican and ending with 
the Democratic. But let no one sup- 
pose I am now devoted to the party 
of Jackson and Jefferson: sometimes 
I think it is the silliest political or- 
ganization that ever was. It would 
not take many important changes to 
get me set to end my kaleidoscopic 
political career with the conservative 
Republicans. 

In selecting candidates to support. 
I am controlled by a desire to see 
America an even better place before 
I bid it good-bye. By that I mean that 
I want to see things gradually evened 
up among our citizens. | do not com- 
plain because some of our people are 
too rich; but I do object strenuously 
because many of them are too poor. 
They are so poor that their children 
cannot have decent education, food 
or medical care. Of course, the Re- 
publicans—or most of them—also 
favor improvements, but the Demo- 
crats seem more in earnest about ail 
these things. I have more faith in 
their will to do something. If that is 
partisanship, so be it. 

Last week | spent a couple of days 
in Washington. One day | sat in a 
Senate gallery seat from 2 pM until 
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Political Parties 
And Non-Partisans 


7 and listened to and looked at the 
strategy of our two political parties. 
this rather 
exercise more 


I came away from 


strenuous _ patriotic 
firmly convinced than ever that ses- 
sions of Congress should be broad- 
cast as television programs. If mil- 
lions of our fellow citizens could have 
seen and heard what I saw and heard, 
they would have a broader and surer 
basis for making up their minds 
about the parties and the Presidential 
candidates. 

People would soon begin to realize 
that we really have three parties, not 
two. There are the real and regular 
Democrats, the Southern Democrats 
and the Republicans. The Democrats 
who believe in democracy are from 
the North, Midwest and West. The 
Southern Democrats are from the 
nine states of the Southeast. And the 
Republicans are, for the most part, 
conservatives from all over the coun- 
try except the Southeast. When the 
Republicans and the Southern Demo- 
crats get together on any issue they 
can rule the country, and that is 
what I saw happen last week. 

Our two national political conven- 
tions went to show that we now have 
no national party which dares to con- 
fess that it is conservative. That bril- 
liant and honest man, Senator Barry 
Goldwater, tried to swing the Re- 
publicans in that direction, but Rich- 
ard Nixon, with an active assist 
from Governor Nelson Rockefeller, 
skillfully headed off that move. Ac- 
cording to their eloquently pro- 
claimed principles, both parties are 
progressive; both favor all sorts of 
good deeds—in relation to educa- 
tion, agriculture, health, highways, 





etc. But they wear their liberalism 
with a difference. The Democrats are. 
at least theoretically and program. 
atically, in favor of rapid and def. 
nite advance. According to their lan. 
guage, they are liberals in a hurry. 
The Republicans, on the other hand, 
would like to advance along all the 
same lines, but not quite so fast, 

In my five-hour-long _ birds-ey: 
view of practical politics I saw pre. 
cisely how this difference between 
Democrats and Republicans works in 
practice. Before the Senate was ihe 
problem of selecting one among sev- 
eral measures dealing with the prob- 


lem of health care for the aged. Medi-f 


cal care is far too expensive for 
many of our people. Everyone—even 


the President—agrees that something) 
should be done to relieve this situa- 


tion. The Senate Finance Committee 
brought in a bill so minimal in its 
provisions that it was taken for 
granted that some important amend- 
ments would have to be added. New 
York Senator Jacob K. Javits intro- 





| 


duced a bill which provided help only? 


for the very poor, and ladled this 
help out to states which were able 
to pay their share of the program's 
cost. There was no provision for 
regular financing of the project. This 
proposal was defeated 67 to 28- 
with Democrats voting against the 
bill because it was regarded as sleasy 
and inadequate. 

Then came the discussion on and 
the vote on the Anderson-Kennedy 
amendment. That was a different sori 
of bill. It was drawn up by Demo- 
crats who believe in social security 
and human equality. It was a defi 
nite move in favor of realizing the 
Democratic platform. Candidate John 
Kennedy stood up for it in a straight: 
forward address in which he said: 
“If we cannot pass the Anderson 
amendment . . . I think it means We 
are going to have an extremely diff: 
cult time passing any progressive 
legislation in this session of Cot 
gress. Then I think we should take 
the matter to the people of this 
country . . . to let them make the 
decision.” 
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The Negro in the South: 
‘HALF A LOAF IS ASHES 


HE NEGRO MOVEMENT in the 

South is centered on the spoken 
rather than the written word. The 
oratory is masculine, sincere, pas- 
sionate, arousing the Negro to stand 
up with dignity and take his place 
in the world. Every leader is an 
orator, and the leader of leaders, 
Martin Luther King, is the finest 
orator in the South. Most of the 
leaders are pastors in the Baptist 
Church, where hell-fire preaching is 
traditionally the measure of a pas- 
tor’s hold on his congregation. 

They preach The Movement at 
week-night mass meetings all over 
the South. The Montgomery Im- 
provement Association (MIA) has 
held mass meetings of over 1,000 
people every Monday night since the 
beginning of the bus boycott in De- 
cember 1954; in Birmingham, the 
Alabama Christian Movement for 
Human Rights (ACMHR) has been 
meeting for nearly as long—over 
four years. And everywhere Negro 
communities are putting together or- 
ganizations modelled on these two. 
The meetings take place in church, 
and are combined with prayers and 
hymns. A student leader from Vir- 
ginia State College told me, “The 
church has always been a kind of 
public forum for the Negro. Maybe 
that’s because it’s the only place he 
owns lock, stock and barrel.” 


Next to King, the speaker most in 
demand is the Reverend Ralph Aber- 
nathy, also of Montgomery. In Pe- 








JEREMY LARNER, a young free-lance 
writer, has just ended a six-month 
four of Southern Negro communities. 
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By Jeremy Larner 


tersburg, Virginia, on a Wednesday 
night so stifling that the standing- 
room audience was a mass of waving 
paper fans, I heard Abernathy begin 
his speech with a typical statement 
of principles: 

“Black supremacy is just as bad 
as white. We are working for a com- 
munity based on love, peace and 
brotherhood. There can be no such 
thing unless every man is granted 
his worth and dignity as a human 
being. There is no freedom at all 
unless there is freedom for all.” 

He went from universal non-vio- 
lence to the situation in America. 
There was a fight, he said. A fight 
for freedom. A fight to save America 
for freedom. Taking place right in 
the South. “You can’t expect much 
help from the outside. Dwight David 
Eisenhower has sat down on the stool 
of do-nothing. How can that man go 
to the summit to work for peace 
when his own country is a lighted 
powder-keg?” 

Abernathy talked about Ike play- 
ing golf on “the Jim Crow course at 
Augusta.” He was furious and every- 
one else got furious too. “They tell us 
to adjust. That’s like a man who’s 
choking someone asking the man 
he’s choking for ‘just a little more 
time’ so he can ‘ease up gradually.’ 
The Negro in the South will never 
adjust!” 

He ended with an appeal for 
unity: “We have no_ privileged 
groups in our ranks. No one can be 
spared. If you desire your flesh-pots 
of Egypt, go ahead, get your flesh- 
pots, but we got to go to the prom- 
ised land! 


“And if youre not going, for 
God’s sake don’t you hinder me!” 

Talk like this may sound strange 
in church, especially a Southern 
Negro Baptist church, where the 
theme has always run something like: 
Just give me my sweet Jesus and 
you can have all the rest of the 
world. But a great change is coming 
over these churches: Otherworldli- 
ness is being turned inside-out with 
visions of earthly paradise. Aber- 
nathy calls it “preaching the social 
gospel.” 

The social gospel takes strongest 
root among the poorest and most re- 
ligious Negroes, precisely the people 
who were previously lulled into resig- 
nation by their religion. This phe- 
nomenon is especially vivid in Bir- 
mingham, the most feudal city of the 
South, where the economy is based 
on huge Northern-owned industrial 
plants and the Negro community is 
even more than usually impoverished. 
Here the meetings of the ACMHR 
are hardly distinguishable from re- 
vival meetings. 

The evening that I attended, 
the congregation sang interminably 
long, wierd, wailing hymns of a 
completely different style from the 
“spirituals” that commonly pass for 
Negro folk music. A woman got up 
in a front pew and began a sing- 
song speech about how the Lord and 
the Devil fought for her soul, the 
audience goading her to a frenzy. 
The same thing happened in the ser- 
mon: the preacher bucking and 
weaving in eyes-closed rapture, chant- 
ing prose poetry of Moses and the 
Israelites, Joshua and the walls of 








Jericho, his phrases rounded with 
“Amens!” at either end and the 
people all shouting-stamping-crying 
every step of the way. But after the 
sermon, the Reverend Fred Shuttles- 
worth stood up and marched the 
audience row by row past the pulpit, 
where he collected two dollars from 
every man and one from every wom- 
an. Weekly collections of this sort 
could not exist without the religious 
discipline. 

Shuttlesworth is the most down- 
to-earth of the preacher-leaders. 
Hardly an idealogue, he seems to 
revel in a good, hard (non-violent) 
fight. Despite the fact that he has 
been severely beaten up several 
times (once with tire chains) and 
narrowly escaped death when his 
home and church were bombed, he 
is absolutely fearless. Almost every 
day he puts in a personal appear- 
ance at the municipal buildings to 
demand fair treatment for himself 
or one of his parishioners. His cur- 
rent cause célébre is voting registra- 
tion: The voting commissioner of 
Birmingham has begun to disqualify 
Negro voters on the grounds that 
either they or their mothers were 
pregnant before marriage, which, ac- 
cording to the commissioner, puts 
prospective voters in the category of 
“bad citizens.” Shuttlesworth replied 
from the pulpit that “neither our vot- 
ing commissioner nor our honored 
mayor nor even our wonderful chief 
of police, Mr. Bull Connor, knows 
whether his mother was pregnant 
with him before or after she was 
married.” He drew a laugh from 
even the two white detectives Connor 
has stationed in the ACMHR meet- 
ings. 

Despite the fact that Birmingham 
is a garrison city (where a Negro 
can be jailed for playing checkers 
with a white), the Negro community 
has picked up Shuttlesworth’s fight- 
ing spirit. If you ask them why they 
are not afraid, they will say, “Things 
couldn’t be worse. We have nowhere 
to go but up.” Or, in the words of 
Shuttlesworth: “Jf you can’t take it, 
you can’t make it.” 


uT IN Montgomery, a 100 miles 
“4 to the south, fear is rife. The 
state capital is there, and Governor 
John Patterson—typical of the state 
administrators of the South—has de- 
cided to meet the Negro movement 
with head-on terror. It is hard for 
Montgomery Negroes to forget the 
mounted vigilantes who rode into 
town to head off the 500 people who 
tried to cross the street from the 
Dexter Street Baptist Church and 
hold a prayer meeting on the snow- 
white steps of the capitol. Nor the 
mobs armed with wooden clubs who 
patrolled downtown streets during 
this spring’s student sit-downs. But 
the fear that grips Montgomery is 
not the ordinary fear of terrorism— 
it is the fear of economic reprisals 
to the Negro middle-class. 

“T have never seen so much fear 
in this community,” says Abernathy. 
“The Negro will never be free in 
America until he is free of his desire 
for materialism.” 

Most of the pressure is generated 
from Alabama State Teachers Col- 
lege, where the Negro president, H. 
Council Trenholm, is a pawn of the 
State Administration. Negro teach- 
ers have long been in a peculiarly 
vulnerable position: While teaching 
is the only profession readily open 
to Negroes, most of the jobs are at 
public schools and colleges, where 
positions are granted at the pleasure 
of the states. A man who makes his 
way to the high-status position of 
president of a state college for Ne- 
groes is in no position to bite the 
hand that feeds him. Accordingly, 
Trenholm has cooperated with Pat- 
terson and the police to keep the 
student movement stillborn at his 
college. Protest meetings on campus 
were prohibited, and whenever a 
group of five or more students left 
the campus together a police car 
would follow them. On one occasion 
students meeting in a church were 
informed that the police had sur- 
rounded the premises and ordered 
them to disperse because they were 
creating a “fire hazard.” To a man, 
the students replied that they knew 


their rights and would not be moved. 
Whereupon the Montgomery Fire 
Department entered the church and 
blasted the meeting apart with fire 
hoses. 

Still the students went on demon- 
strating, and on March 1, 1,800 of 
them marched on the capitol. Shortly 
after, Trenholm—on orders from 
Patterson—expelled nine student 
leaders and placed many more on 
probation. But apparently this was 
not enough; Trenholm also posted 
an inconspicuous notice requiring 
students to register for the spring 
quarter by a certain date and on a 
certain form. Many of the students 
were not aware of this requirement, 
and Trenholm took advantage of the 
technicality to send 300 of them-- 
mostly demonstrators—home. “But 
he can’t stop us. Nothing he can do 
can stop us. There'll be more of us 
next year, and every year... ‘till we 
get what we want.” 

The Alabama State faculty, how- 
ever, was more easily intimidated. 
Only 11 professors chose to support 
the students, and these, in addition 
to being in imminent danger of les- 
ing their jobs, have been ostracized 
by their fellow teachers. Most of the 
faculty are afraid that everyone will 
lose his job, and their fear has in- 
fected a large part of the Montgom- 
ery black bourgeoisie. While some 
of them send contributions to the 
town’s Negro leaders on the sly, the 
Monday night mass meetings are 
made up almost entirely of what Ab- 
ernathy calls “the masses.” 

Unlike their teachers, the students 
who have taken part in the outbreak 
of sit-ins which began last February 
have displayed absolute personal 
courage. “We've reached the point 
where a blood-bath means very little 
to us,” said one leader. Yet, para- 
doxically, their willingness for self- 
sacrifice is rooted, to a large extent, 
in personal material desires. As 
children of America’s most under- 
privileged people, they’ are bungry 
for their share of the spoils. One 
incident struck me as typical. A stu- 
dent went into a drugstore to make 
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a purchase, and had the following 
exchange with the clerk: 

“Can I help you, boy?” 

“No I guess not, boy.” 

“Don’t see anything you’d like, 
boy?” 

“Guess not, boy. Guess I’ll be leav- 
ing now, boy.” 

“Good-bye, boy.” 

“So long, boy.” 

The student stood outside the store 
and looked back in at the clerk. The 
clerk’s face was a bright red with 
fury. “Come on out and hit me,” the 
student said. “In 10 years [ll own 
this store.” 

For the most part, the students 





MARTIN LUTHER KING: 'OUR SYMBOL’ 


are religious in habit, but do not con- 
nect religion with the sit-in move- 
ment. Nine out of every 10 students 
to whom I put the question replied 
that, to them, non-violence was 
purely a matter of strategy. Further- 
more, they drew no connections be- 
tween their activities and national or 
international politics. They are not 
pacifists, and mention of Martin 
Luther King’s political pacifism usu- 
ally draws a blank. On May 13, rep- 
resentatives of demonstrating schools 
all over the South met in Atlanta to 
set up a “Student Non-violent Co- 
ordinating Committee,” and under 
the influence of such adult leaders as 
the Reverend James Lawson of Nash- 
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ville, drafted a “non-violence creed” 
which reflects high religious and 
moral purpose. But, in speaking of 
their movement, the average Negro 
student in the South uses terms of 
practical tactics rather than the re- 
ligious terms of Martin Luther King. 
When questioned about King’s 
leadership, the reply never varies: 
“Martin Luther King is not our 
leader, he is our symbol. We are the 
leaders, all of us.” They communi- 
cate a tremendous excitement pre- 
cisely because each one thinks of 
himself and his group as the crucial 
unit of action, They await directions 
from no one, pride themselves on 
their readiness to act whenever they 
see a good opportunity. One cannot 
gauge their mood better than by ask- 
ing: How long have you been plan- 
ning this? Every student I asked, 
without exception, answered, “Ail my 
life.” 

Partly because their high schools 
and colleges operate on an extremely 
low academic level, these young peo- 
ple are not in the habit of reading. 
Those who do read seem to be just 
coming to life as individuals and 
trying on ideas for size. Despite their 
shrewdness in planning practical po- 
litical moves, they display a remark- 
able unworldliness in __ intellectual 
matters. It is rare, for example, to 
find a student who is familiar with 
the writing of the best-known ex- 
ponents of civil disobedience. They 
are more likely to quote you Harry 
Golden than Gandhi or Thoreau. In 
a meeting with a group of leaders 
from Virginia State, one proclaimed: 
“We have no intellectuals, we read 
no books, I’ll be blunt with you, man: 
We’re conservatives.” 

While this generalization is quali- 
fied by a handful of exceptions on 
every campus, the atmosphere of the 
Southern Negro college is permeated 
with super-respectability. The desire 
for respectability is reflected not only 
in the curriculum, where courses in 
“orientation” and “adjustment” are 
commonly required, but also in the 
amazingly docile habits of the col- 
lege community. The sit-ins seem 


more daring than ever when one wit- 
nesses the tameness of campus life. 
Absolutely no forms of rebellion ex- 
ist: no bohemianism, no orgies, no 
riots, no radical discussion groups— 
not even walking on the grass! Every- 
one dresses like the pictures in Sun- 
day magazines—pressed pants, shined 
shoes, ivy shirts and flouncy dresses. 
Girls, as a rule, must be safe in their 
dormitories by 10:30 pPM—even on 
weekends—and to be caught drink- 
ing is cause for expulsion. Fraterni- 
ties are rife and claim fanatic loy- 
alty, At Shaw and St. Augustine Col- 
leges in Raleigh, North Carolina 
(two of the first to start sit-ins), 
young men display scars of Greek 
letters burned deep into their arms. 

Yet, proud as they are of their new 
brick colleges, the students are no 
longer content to thrive on handouts 
from the white community. Since 
the professors and administrators 
have lived in just this way, they 
come in for a good deal of contempt. 
It would seem the educators are hoist 
with their own petard: For, when 
asked why they rebel actively where 
their parents did not, the students 
reply, “You can’t keep an educated 
man down.” Half a loaf is ashes in 
the mouths of the new generation. 
Over and over again they revile what 
they call “second-class citizenship.” 


N CONTRAST TO industrial Birming- 
ham, Atlanta is a commercial city. 
This means that Northern capital 
sends in managers as well as money, 
the tone of the city is Chamber-of- 
Commerce progressive and the city 
Government is relatively liberal. It 
is said that, if it weren’t for pressure 
from the red-neck state Government, 
the city of Atlanta would have inte- 
grated its schools long ago. The 
Negro community is one of the most 
self-conscious in the country. Martin 
Luther King was raised in Atlanta 
and has his new pastorate there, and 
the Southern Christian Leadership 
Conference is located there also. 
About 20 minutes from the center 
of town by segregated taxi is a neat, 
well-tended campus where the red 








brick buildings house six Negro col- 
leges with a total enrollment of over 
4,000 students. These students are 
among the most intelligent and am- 
bitious in The Movement; they be- 
gan a series of sit-ins in March, and 
climaxed them with a march on the 
state capitol May 17, the sixth an- 
niversary of the Supreme Court 
school integration decision. Red- 
necks had come into Atlanta from 
rural districts and were massed 
around the capitol waiting for the 
2.000 marchers, some armed with 
clubs given them by state policemen. 
Feeling that violence was likely, city 
police turned the marchers away 
three blocks from their destination. 

The march was a disturbing event 
to the merchants of Atlanta, who felt 
their business ventures jeopardized 
by the possibility of violence. Also 
disturbed was the sizeable minority 
of Negro business and professional 
men in Atlanta, who had gained per- 
sonal concessions from the whites 
over the years by pursuing a program 
racial advancement. 
There is a strong liaison between 
wealthy Negroes and city hall, based 
on the fact that in the past the black 
burghers could assure resignation 
and quiet in their brethren. 

I was in Atlanta shortly after the 
march, when an imposing Negro 
power-group Called in five of the top 
student leaders for a showdown meet- 
ing. The students sat in a row facing 
a semi-circle of their self-appointed 
community leaders. While the stu- 
dents wore slacks and _ sportshirts, 
their elders were dressed like New 
York bankers. Their faces were som- 
ber and the atmosphere was some- 


of moderate 


what like that of an emergency meet- 
ing of the General Motors board of 
directors. From a high table in 
front, the meeting was presided over 
by a man with a pleasant face and 
remarkably light skin who spoke and 
looked like President Eisenhower. He 
was flanked by an Episcopalian min- 
ister, a banker, a realtor and a law- 
yer. One by one they rose and de- 
livered sober, articulate speeches, I 
was impressed by the absence of 
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Southern accents, and later discov- 
ered that they sent their own children 
to Northern universities. 

The first few speeches were de- 
signed “to acquaint the students with 
what our group has been doing in 
Atlanta.” The group’s most impos- 
ing claim was that it could deliver 
the Atlanta Negro vote. “We are the 
balance of power in Atlanta. We have 
elected every mayor since the war. 
Every candidate comes right here, 
in this room, to make his pre-election 
promises. And believe me, they had 
better be good!” The upshot of this 
electoral power, it turned out, was 
that peace could be maintained be- 
tween the races. “The police chief 
consults with us before he makes a 
move.” Due to the exertions of the 
group, Negro policemen had been 
added to the force. It was even an- 
nounced that it was this group who, 
by consultation with the police chief, 
had decided that the marchers would 
not be permitted to reach the capitol. 
“For your own protection.” 

“So you see, kids, we’ve been in 
this thing a long time. We want the 
same things you do, but we know by 
now that they can’t be gotten over- 
night. It’s our experience that you 
have to work slowly to get lasting re- 
sults. We’d hate to see your move- 
ment backfire and spoil the things 
we've worked so hard for. You need 
guidance, and we hope you'll have 
the vision to accept it.” 

The real-estate man put in the 
kicker. “You’ve started out fine, but 
what are you going to do for a sec- 
ond act? There’s violence in this 
town, and it’s getting worse every 
day. We are getting reports now of 
white policemen beating up Negroes 
on the street—something we had put 
a stop to before you came along. 

“Now listen: We’re the ones who 
have laid the base for Negro progress 
in Atlanta, and we’ve laid it solid, 
with $80 million of capital invested 
on Auburn Street. We’ve got to pro- 
tect that $80 million. Now if you 
kids keep on the way you're going, 
there’s going to be war in this town 
and God knows what will happen. Do 


you think you have the right to as. 
sume that responsibility? You had 
better think it over, and be guided 
by cooler heads.” 

One by one the students got up and 
replied. They were not so polished 
as the pillars, but much briefer. Each 
one said practically the same thing: 
“We are continuing our movement as 
best we know how. We hope you 
will join us.” One student couldn't 
resist adding, “If you really control 
the police force, you'll be able to 
stop the violence without consulting 
us.” 

Tempers rose and there was some 
shouting. “Are you ready for re 
prisals? Is the community ready?” 
A young lawyer got to his feet and 
demanded the floor. “The community 


is ready,” he said. “The people are} the 


with the students and so am I.” He gati 


N lead 


walked out of the meeting. 

Finally the chairman got the meet- 
ing under control and made a pleas- 
ant speech complimenting the  stu- 
dents and assuring everybody that 
they could reach agreement on a 
program, He was afraid there was 
no point in going on that day, but 
he wanted everyone to know that a 
program committee had already been 
appointed. 

After the meeting the student lead- 
ers were grim. “We won't let them 
stop us! No one can stop us!” They 
went straight to a meeting to make 
plans for the next campaign. 

Students like these are the most 
vital part of the Negro movement in 
the South, Though their political out- 
look is incomplete, confined as it is 
to their personal desire for civil 
rights, they may very well make a 
bigger impact on American life than 
they mean to. They are making the 
ultimate demands on American de- 
mocracy, demands which imply 4 
challenge both to the values of out 
society and the power-structure these 
values rationalize. At the very least, 
the students are already living a style 
of life by which the individual takes 
personal action to secure the things 
he believes in, and that in itself is 4 
radical innovation in America. 
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KILOWATTS 


By John G. Dillon 


Is Soviet electrification 


AND THE 


COLD 


proceeding faster than America’s? W AR 


HE ECONOMIC WAR with the So- 
, Union involves a crucial 
battle of production armies—armies 
whose success is dependent upon an 
adequate supply of electric power, 


_ the resource which is the very foun- 


dation of modern industry. The U.S. 
lead over the USSR in the production 
of electric energy has been reported 
as unassailable. But does this assure 
our ultimate success? 

The massive industrial growth 
visualized and planned by the Soviets 
is directed to four major goals: (1) 
a capacity for commodity dumping, 
leading to the undercutting of U.S. 
markets; (2) greater aid programs 
to offset the value of our own, or 
force us into broader programs and 
a consequently greater imbalance of 
trade; (3) an expanded military ef- 
fort by which Soviet military power 
would grow equally with economic 
strength; (4) a higher standard of 
living to demonstrate the superiority 
of their system, particularly in view 
of the American depression they en- 
visage. 

To carry out its new economic 
offensive, the USSR must increase 
quantitative production at a rapid 
rate. But there are no longer vast 
labor reserves to be marshalled into 
industry, so increased production 
must come from increased produc- 
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tivity of the worker; and this in turn 
can be derived only from the applica- 
tion of automation and mechaniza- 
tion through electric power. 

The Soviets acknowledge the su- 
perior individual productivity of the 
American worker over his Soviet 
counterpart and correctly ascribe it 
to the greater use of electric power 
in U.S. industry. The Communists 
know they must expand their power 
industry to narrow or eliminate this 
productivity differential. To this end, 
in the new Seven Year Plan, electric 
capacity has a planned expansion rate 
twice that of the steel industry. 

The Soviets have consistently failed 
to meet fully the quantitative goals of 
the early and successive Five Year 
Plans for new power plants. Nonethe- 
less, the improvement in power sup- 
ply has been sufficient to enable the 
modernization of old industries and 
to provide the base for new ones. 
The large-scale application of electric 
motor drives, plus the growth of 
electrolytic and electro-thermal proc- 
esses, was in the nature of an indus- 
trial revolution, as evidenced by the 
eight-fold increase in the use of 
power in industry in the nine-year 
period following 1926. 

This nine-year revolution altered 
the basic electrical economy as well. 
In 1926, approximately two-thirds of 
all energy was produced in small 
plants serving local areas, with only 
a third coming from large central 
power stations. But by 1935, the cen- 
tral stations were producing two 
thirds of all kilowatt-hours, and this 


new emphasis required the building 
of high-voltage transmission lines. 
This was the beginning of the vast 
regional power systems so essential 
to a rapidly growing industrial econ- 
omy. 

One of the most 
phenomena of Soviet economic his- 
tory—and an excellent measure of 
that country’s force—has been the 
expansion of its generating capacity 
and energy production since World 
War II. Although an estimated 40 
per cent of the country’s power 
capacity had been damaged or de- 
stroyed, so energetic was the ap- 
proach to recovery that, by the end 
of 1945, the 5-million-kilowatt capac- 
ity loss had been repaired, restored 
or replaced. By 1953, capacity and 
output had tripled over 1945 and 
by 1955 it had quadrupled! 

By this monumental effort Russia 
was able to meet the new and enor- 
mous power requirements of the 
nuclear weapons development pro- 
grams and at the same time supply 
the enlarged and power-hungry light 
metals industry. Superimposed on 
these demands were those of a rapidly 
growing heavy industry. It is not 
surprising that during these years 
Russia overtook the United King- 
dom as the world’s second largest 
producer of electric power. 

Communist propaganda has told 
the world that the Soviet power in- 
dustry’s growth rate is far greater 
than that of the United States. In 
1956 these rates were approximately 
15 per cent for the USSR and 5 
per cent for the U.S.; for 1956-58 
the rates were 12 per cent and 6 per 
cent. The current Seven Year Plan 
calls for an average annual rate of 
over 11 per cent by 1965 while our 
own optimistic figure is between 5 
and 6 per cent for the same period. 

The significance of this wide dif- 
ference in growth rates becomes less 
critical if we apply the axiom that 
most individual industries expand at 
a decreasing percentage rate as they 
become older and larger. Since our 
electric industry is much older and 
fully three times as large as that 


remarkable 
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of the USSR, we can accept the 
unfavorable comparison as normal. 

The foregoing is borne out by 
applying the percentage rates to the 
existing generating capacity in order 
to determine the more meaningful 
quantitative increase. For 1956, with 
existing capacities of 37.2 and 130.9 
million kilowatts for the USSR and 
the U.S., the 15 per cent and 5 per 
cent rates yield a 5.6 and 6.6 million 
kilowatt increase respectively. Thus, 
while dramatizing the percentage 
rate, the Soviets neglect the important 
quantitative increases in which our 
country has led consistently. In fact, 
the favorable margin of our capacity 
has grown from 93.7 million kilo- 
watts in 1956 to an all-time high 
of 108 million in 1959. 

Another illustrative means of 
analyzing the power systems of the 
two nations is the “lag” comparison. 
In 1913, the Czarist power industry 
was roughly equivalent to that of the 
United States in 1900, a 13-year 
lag. By 1937, this lag had increased 
to 21 years, or the 1916 point of our 
industry. By 1955 the trend had re- 
versed, with the lag decreasing to 16 
years, and now it approximates 13 
years again. This suggests the op- 
timistic conclusion that, after 47 
years, the Communists are back at 
the starting point. 

In 1958, Russia produced 233 bil- 
lion kilowatt-hours compared to our 
production of 719 billion. Here, too, 
its rate of increase is consistently two 
to three times that of the United 
States, while quantitatively we con- 
tinue to widen the gap. 

Communist and American plan- 
ners have not developed equivalent 
plans for simple comparison, or as 
an exact basis for forecasting the 
future. But if the USSR is “to catch 
up” in power-plant capacity by 1975, 
an annual capacity increase of about 
16.2 million kilowatts is required of 
them. This is three to four times their 
past sustained maximum quantitative 
rate and twice that planned for the 
current Seven Year Plan. 

Comparisons and analyses similar 
to the preceding have led many 
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Americans to conclude that we are 
“safe at home” in the power race— 
at least until] 1975. But here we must 
reckon with the autocratic nature of 
the Communist regime. In our coun- 
try, electric energy is produced for 
those customers who have the need 
and the ability to pay for it. But in 
Russia, power is directed into those 
channels the State deems most ad- 
vantageous to the achievement of its 
goals. Because of the utter depend- 
ence of industrial production and ex- 
pansion upon electricity, the Kremlin 
is willing to sacrifice, or at least post- 
pone, an improved standard of living 
for the people in order to ensure a 
maximum amount of power for in- 
dustry. The Communists rationalize 
that a kilowatt-hour not used in com- 
petitive industry is lost to the cold 
war effort. 

The consequences of the difference 
between the two approaches to the 
contro] and use of electric energy 
are strikingly important. Of our own 
electric production, approximately 
one-third goes into heavy industry, 
one-third to commercial and light in- 
dustry consumers and one-third to 
domestic use. Soviet statistics show 
two-thirds of Russia’s total energy 
production going into heavy indus- 
try; the remainder is fairly well 
divided between light industry and 
normal electric system losses, with 
domestic use receiving a negligible 
share. 

The ability to direct two-thirds of 
its total energy into heavy industrial 
production, as compared to our one- 
third, is one of the most important 
single weapons in the Soviet indus- 
trial arsenal. It means that the Com- 
munists are able to use twice as much 
of their available power in direct 
prosecution of the economic war ef- 
fort as the United States. We are 
suddenly faced with the uncom- 
fortable realization that the Soviets 
need not “catch up” with us in total 
energy production: They need attain 
only one-half that of the U/S.! 
Achievement of this goal will enable 
them to compete on a par with this 
country in industrial production. © 


The probability that Soviet power 
production will reach half of ounp 
is high. In 1929, the USSR had les 
than one-tenth of U.S. capacity; byf 
1959, this had increased to one-third, 
Arithmetically, if we are to prevent{ 
further proportional gain, our quanti- 
tative expansion rate must be threef 
times that of Russia. For every mil. 
lion kilowatts the Communists install, 
we must install three million. But this 
is neither planned nor probable onf 
our part. From all 
available it appears that by 1965 thet 
Soviets will be generating one-halff 
as many kilowatt-hours as Americal 
and they will be capable of directing} 
an amount into heavy industry equal 
to that of the United States. ; 

Thus it is not a matter of how) 
many kilowatt-hours are produced, 
but of how they are employed. Our 
utilization of two-thirds of the na-! 
tional energy production for light) 
industry, commercial and service in-) 
dustries, and domestic purposes as- 
sures our high standard of living,” 
but it is of no value in the economic 
war. Instead of drawing comfort and! 
complacency from our vast margin! 
of electric production, we must meas: 
ure that which is used for the eco- 
nomic war effort and plan our 
strategy accordingly. 

America is now involved in a pro- 
tracted conflict with the Soviet em- 
pire—a conflict that includes the de: 
clared economic war, an increasing 
number of undeclared “little wars” 
and the ever-present threat of all-out 
nuclear warfare. If our statesmen are 
able to restrict the conflict to the 
economic sphere, industria] produc: 
tion based on electric output will de- 
termine the outcome. The USSR is 
in the process of carrying out a long: 
term electric power build-up that is 
aimed, through their world-wide eco- 
nomic offensive, squarely at the 
United States. There is ample ev: 
dence of the adequacy of their 
technology. The extent of their at 
complishments and the vast measure 
of their effort should awaken this 
country to the full meaning of the 
Communist boasts. 
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Khrushchev's foreign policy has expanded the USSR's 


role from a regional to an international scale 


Today the World 


By Richard Lowenthal 


NE OF THE main difficulties to 
O: proper understanding of the 
Soviet role in world affairs is that 
we tend to overlook the major long- 
term changes in that role because 
of our often excessive preoccupation 
with the short-term zigzags of Soviet 
foreign policy. 

Yet there exists a fundamental dif- 
ference between the world role of 
the Soviet Union now and in Stalin’s 


' light) time—one that has persisted through 
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all the recent tactical zigzags; and it 
becomes apparent as one surveys the 
Khrushchev era as a whole. Only 
under Khrushchev has the Soviet 
Union begun deliberately to assert a 
world-wide role commensurate with 
its new power. 

We have become so used to think- 
ing of the Soviet Union in terms of 
its rivalry with the U.S. in a two- 
power world—of the two military 
blocs and their nuclear stalemate, of 
the rivalry of the two economic sys- 
tems, and the ideological struggle— 
that we tend to overlook the fact that 
throughout Stalin’s lifetime the Soviet 
Union was far behind the U.S. in 
developing an effective world policy. 
The change under Khrushchev is so 
great that it may be compared with 
the gradual emergence of the U.S. 
from isolationism—its awakening to 
consciousness of its world-wide power 
and responsibilities, and its gradual 
assumption of world-wide commit- 
ments. 

Stalin was the architect of present 
Soviet power. His relentless slave- 
driving created the industrial base: 
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his leadership survived Hitler’s in- 
vasion; his occupation regime ex- 
tended Soviet contro] to the center 
of Europe. Even the first Soviet 
atomic bomb was achieved and the 
hydrogen bomb begun under his 
aegis. But while he raised Russia 
to the strength of a world power, he 
never attempted to use this power 
outside the gradually expanding area 
where Soviet land armies could make 
their weight felt. 

In the effective range of his for- 
eign policy, he was, as has so often 
been remarked, the true successor 
of the Tsars—because with him, as 
with them, that range was deter- 
mined by the facts of geography, by 
the needs and limitations of a land- 
locked power. Communist propa- 
ganda, of course, was world-wide and 
a useful auxiliary to Soviet power, 
but Stalin confined it strictly to that 
auxiliary role, and refused ever to 
commit the resources of the Soviet 
Government to the defense of Com- 
munist principles outside its range 
of geographic effectiveness. 

Khrushchev, on the other hand, 
inherited the power and almost at 
once he broke with this “isolationist” 
tradition, developing new ambitions 
and accepting new commitments as 
a means of achieving them. He recog- 
nized the existence of uncommitted 
neutrals and proceeded to woo them. 
He developed foreign aid on the 
American model, but with Commu- 
nist modifications, as a world-wide 
weapon of policy. He jumped across 
the established geographic frontiers 
into the Middle East by his arms 
deal with Gamal Abdel Nasser—and 
the Middle East, without becoming 


a Soviet sphere, ceased to be a West- 
ern preserve. 

He is repeating the same pro- 
cedure in breaking U.S. control of 
Latin America by his support for 
Cuba, and in seeking the friendship 
of the African nationalists over the 
Congo crisis. He is traveling every- 
where and threatening everywhere, 
and though he has sent no troops to 
Suez or the Lebanon, to Cuba or to 
the Congo, his travels and threats are 
more than mere propaganda—they 
are acts of the Soviet Government, 
calculated to force every leader of 
every country to take Soviet reac- 
tion into account on every issue. 

Stalin’s symbol was the heavy ar- 
tillery; Khrushchev’s symbol is the 
rocket “which can reach every point 
on the globe.” Stalin concentrated 
on surviving “capitalist encircle- 
ment”; Khrushchev has endorsed 
Anastas Mikoyan’s dictum that “‘it is 
no longer certain who is encircling 
whom.” His limitless confidence is 
due not only to his ebullient tem- 
perament, nor to the vast increase 
in Soviet military strength; it is 
also based on the perception that the 
world of today is everywhere in 
a state of revolutionary change. 
Khrushchev believes in “world revo- 
lution” far more than Stalin did, be- 
cause he sees revolutionary changes 
in every continent. But he also sees 
the need to develop a world-wide 
policy in order to make sure that 
these changes really go in a Com- 
munist direction. To achieve this, he 
does not rely on local Communist 
propaganda alone, but feels strong 
enough to use the Soviet state. 

Recently one of CKhrushchev’s 
closest assistants in the Party leader- 
ship, Mikhail Suslov, coined the 
classical formula for Khrushchev’s 
revival of Leninism. He said the time 
had now come, which Lenin foresaw, 
“when the dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat transforms itself from a na- 
tional force into an_ international 
force, meaning that it is able to 
exert decisive influence on world 
politics.” That is how Khrushchev 
sees his own role in history. 








NATIONAL DEFENSE 
AND THE CAMPAIGN 


By Samuel P. Huntington 


ae THE BEGINNING of the cold war in 1946 few. 
if any, issues have been more important than the 
adequacy of the American defense effort. Yet few 
things are more striking in American politics than 
the extent to which this issue has not been debated in 
Presidential campaigns. In 1948, both candidates avoided 
foreign policy issues. In 1952, Eisenhower vigorously 
criticized the Administration’s conduct of the Korean 
War, but he did not directly attack the scope of the 
defense effort except to suggest that the Republicans 
might be able to produce comparable results for less 
money. In 1956, Adlai Stevenson suggested the de- 
sirability of ending nuclear tests and the draft, but he 
explicitly avoided attacking the adequacy of the Ad- 
ministration’s defense effort other than incidentally. 

This year the criticisms which Senator John F. Ken- 
nedy has made of the Administration’s defense policies, 
together with similar attacks by Senators Stuart Syming- 
ton, Lyndon Johnson and Hubert Humphrey—not to 
mention Governor Nelson Rockefeller—suggest that the 
previous pattern of abstaining may be broken. Certainly, 
the issues of the adequacy of both the means of defense 
policy and its goals are more vital and relevant than 
ever. If they are not fully debated in this Presidential 
campaign, it will not be because defense strategy is 
too technical or requires too much classified information 
to be debated publicly; this argument is simply an excuse 
to avoid or suppress the issues. Rather, the failure to 
debate them will be due to the inhibitory effects of the 
political environment. 

The way in which that environment can work to dis- 
courage debate of defense policy is well illustrated by 
the 1956 campaign. On few issues during Eisenhower's 
first term were the two parties more sharply divided 
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in Congress than on the adequacy of the defense effort. 
On every one of seven key roll-call votes between 1953 
and 1956, 78 per cent or more of the Democrats voting 
voted for increasing military appropriations and 88 per 
cent or more of the Republicans voted against increasing 
them. In 1954, Democratic leaders inside and outside 
Congress vigorously attacked the New Look, massive 
retaliation and the cut-backs in conventional forces. At 
1956 Congressional hearings, both Army General Matthew 
Ridgway and Strategic Air Command chief General 
Curtis LeMay deplored the deficiencies and inadequacies 
of the Administration’s military effort. The critics of the 
Administration’s defense policies included Democratic 
Senators from all over the country, farm states as well 
as industrial states. The Gallup polls consistently showed 
large pluralities in favor of stronger military forces. 
Here, apparently, was an issue on which the Democratic 
party was fully united, on which it had built a positive 
record in Congress during the previous four years, on 
which, apparently, it had the support of the public, and 
the urgency and importance of which had been under- 
lined by the criticisms of dissenting generals and admirals 
from all three services. Yet, despite urgings from ad- 
visers, Stevenson did not make the inadequacy of the 
Administration’s defense effort a major theme in his 
campaign. 

The reason for this failure lies chiefly in the acute 
sensitivity of the Democratic party leaders to the “war 
party” label which the Republicans attached to them 
during the Korean War. Although public opinion polls 
indicated widespread support for stronger defense, they 
also indicated that when questioned as to which party 
was most likely to prevent a future war, the voters in- 
variably chose the Republicans by a substantial margin. 
To counteract their identification with war, which was 
unpopular, the Democrats also had to play down their 
identification with armaments, which were popular. 
Hence, the real defense issues—upon which there were 
serious differences of opinion within the Executive Branch 
—were virtually ignored during the campaign, and the 
proposals to suspend nuclear tests and eliminate the draft 
were advanced instead. 

A dangerous dichotomy has existed for several years 
between the logic of foreign policy and the logic of 
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domestic politics. American foreign policy rests on the 
assumptions that peace can be maintained only by de- 
terring Soviet aggression, that deterrence requires strong 
and balanced military forces and that inadequate mili- 
tary forces invite war. On the other hand, however, the 
party which has favored stronger armaments has been 
reluctant to advance its views actively in a Presidential 
campaign for the fear that such action would reinforce 
its image as the war party. In foreign policy, strong 
armaments are a prerequisite to peace; in domestic 
politics, strong armaments are identified with war. So 
long as this dichotomy exists, foreign policy necessarily 
rests on a shaky basis. But the possibility that the 
dichotomy will be overcome and the 1956 pattern not 
repeated this year is enhanced by the fading of Korean 
War memories, increasing public awareness of the rela- 
tion between military force and peace, the widespread 
concern over defense among the younger Democratic 
leaders and the scope and gravity of the defense policy 
issues now at stake. 

If defense policy takes its proper place as an issue 
in this year’s campaign, the most important questions 
to be debated are: (1) the adequacy of the means which 
the Eisenhower Administration has employed to achieve 
security; and (2) more importantly, the adequacy of 
security as a goal of military policy. 


dequacy of the Means. American policy has been 

directed toward achieving that minimum level of 
security considered necessary by the Administration in 
power. A minimum level of security has usually been 
interpreted as requiring: 

¢ A massive retaliatory force sufficient to deter a 
major Soviet nuclear attack on North America; 

® Continental defense forces sufficient to protect the 
retaliatory force as a supplementary deterrent and to 
minimize damage if the deterrent should fail; 

¢ American forces and Allied forces (supported by 
American military assistance) sufficient to deter—or, 
if this proves impossible, to suppress quickly—small- 
scale aggressions or disorders inimical to American in- 
lerests in the “gray areas” of the world; 

¢ European defense forces, American and Allied, to 
deter small-scale attacks on western Europe and to in- 
sure that any major Soviet aggression would require the 
deliberate choice of all-out war. 

Judged by the record of the immediate past, American 
military policy has successfully deterred large- and 
small-scale aggressions. Apart from its intervention in 
Hungary in 1956, the Soviet Union has not engaged in 
any direct aggression; apart from the Chinese conquest 
of Tibet and the border activity in Laos, neither have 
any other Communist countries. Past success, however, 
is no guarantee of the future. In a strategy of deterrence, 
the key decisions are strategic ones: the overall size of 
the military effort, the balance among the functional 
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programs, the force levels of the armed services, the 
nature and number of their weapons. But since weapons 
and forces do not come into being overnight the most 
important issue of all is whether the decisions on military 
programs today will provide adequate defense in the 
mid-1960s. And this issue, in turn, depends on whether 
the U.S. is to take into account and deal adequately 
with both the policy of the great deterrent and the 
policy of limited war. 

THE GREAT DETERRENT. The problem of the adequacy 
of American retaliatory defense forces involves two 
major questions. First, to deter major Soviet attack, is 
it necessary to have a retaliatory force which can devastate 
Soviet strategic air and missile forces (i.e., a counter- 
force capability) or is it sufficient to have a retaliatory 
capability which can devastate Soviet population and 
industrial centers (i.e., a finite deterrent) ? The require- 
ments for the former are much greater than those for 
the latter, and the difference between the two will 
probably increase greatly in the coming decade. 

In 1956 and ’57, the Administration in effect chose 
a finite deterrent strategy, and the Administration’s 
position certainly seems to be the most persuasive one. 
For a counter-force capability is required only if this 
country is relying on its retaliatory forces to the ex- 
clusion of other forms of military capability—which it 
is not. Furthermore, the long-run tendency of the arms 
race is toward relatively invulnerable air and missile 
forces, thus limiting the effect of any counter-force. In 
the light of all this, the development of limited war forces 
instead of vast strategic counter-forces will give the na- 
tion a greater flexibility of policy and a decrease in 
military costs. 

Given the desirability of a finite deterrent, the second 
question is: What constitutes an adequate minimum 
deterrent? Presumably such a deterrent must include 
forces which: (a) can withstand an initial Soviet sur- 
prise attack, (b) sustain the losses imposed by the Soviet 
air-defense system, and (c) still inflict damage upon the 
Soviet Union which would be unacceptable to the Soviet 
leaders. The “missile gap” debates of the last two years 
have involved the issue of whether current defense policies 
will suffice to meet this standard in the early 1960s. 
Those who hold that current policies are inadequate 
point to: (1) the vulnerability of American overseas air 
and missile bases to attack by Soviet intermediate-range 
ballistic missiles (IRBMs); (2) the possible develop- 
ment of Soviet inter-continental missile (ICBM) capa- 
bilities to the point where the Russians could substantially 
eliminate SAC bases and long-range missile sites on the 
North American continent; (3) the increasing effective- 
ness of the Soviet air defense system, which would further 
devastate whatever retaliatory forces got off the ground; 
and (4) the willingness of the Soviets to accept much 
larger losses of life and industry than the Western 
countries. Given these conditions, the critics argue, the 
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Soviets might be tempted to launch a surprise attack. To 
meet this threat, they urge that measures be taken: (1) 
to protect existing retaliatory forces through dispersal, 
through warning systems and through air-alert systems 
which would keep a significant number of SAC bombers 
in the air at all times; (2) to speed the development and 
production of better missile systems in either static 
(“hardened”) or mobile sites (Minuteman, Polaris) ; and 
(3) to accelerate the development of anti-missile defense 
systems. 

Since 1958 the Administration has yielded some ground 
to its critics but it has not done all that they have de- 
manded. In responding to the criticisms in the early 
part of this year, it also indicated that its policy was 
based not only upon relative military capabilities but 
also upon estimates of probable Soviet intentions re- 
garding those capabilities. The Administration freely 
admitted that the Soviets would have a three-to-one lead 
in long-range missiles, but it discounted the significance 
of this figure, arguing that the overall retaliatory power 
of the U.S. was greater than that of the Soviet Union 
and that, in any event, this power was sufficient as a 
minimum deterrent. 

Critics of the Administration often seem to assume 
that if the Soviets were reasonably sure that they could 
knock out the American retaliatory force, they would 
do so. This is most unlikely. Yet to base policy on any 
other assumption would significantly multiply the risks 
confronting the nation. So long as the Administration 
remains convinced that it has an adequate retaliatory 
force and acts on this conviction, American diplomacy 
will retain a high degree of effectiveness. But if the Ad- 
ministration ever allows retaliatory strength to fall to 
the level where the policy makers begin to fear that SAC 
could be wiped out in a surprise attack, American foreign 
policy would disintegrate. 

The Administration has consciously chosen the policy 
of a finite deterrent and now it has the greater responsi- 
bility of insuring that the means exist to implement that 
policy. Yet it does not seem to be fulfilling that responsi- 
bility: Too much uncertainty still exists about the policy, 
uncertainty in an area where there should be only cer- 
tainty. Simple common sense dictates that on an issue 
of such transcendent importance it is better to spend 
a few hundred million dollars too much than too little. 

Present policy also appears to give insufficient weight 
to the changing needs of deterrence. The arms race was 
first concerned with the means of destruction (atomic 
and hydrogen bombs), then with the means of delivery 
(jet bombers and missiles); now it appears that the 
means of defense will assume a greater and greater im- 
portance. Defense deterrence will require not only the 
protection of the retaliatory force but also the protection 
of the civilian population. If both Soviet and American 
retaliatory forces eventually become almost completely 
invulnerable to attack, the arms race may well focus on 
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which side is able to reduce the vulnerability of its 
cities, industries and populations. 

Limitep War. A counter-force capability could con. 
ceivably deter both large and small aggressions. A finite 
deterrent, on the other hand, deters only the strategic 
offensive forces of the enemy. The choice of the latter 
strategy implies the need to make other provision for 
deterring small-scale aggressions. Having chosen the 
one, the Administration logically should choose the other. 
The record of the past four years indicates that while it 
has accepted this logic in principle, it has not done much 
to implement it in practice. 

The phrase “limited war” can cover a wide range of 
contingencies, including both external and internal ag. 
gression. Any Communist attack across an established 
or recognized international boundary is likely to require 
American intervention. Such intervention will probably 
mean either a limited conventional war, similar to the 
Korean War though perhaps smaller in scale, or a limited 
nuclear war. In the last five years, the U.S. has made 
considerable progress in developing tactical atomic 
weapons for a limited nuclear war, but it has not pre- 
pared itself to fight a limited non-nuclear war. Conven- 
tional forces, which would bear the brunt of a non- 
nuclear war, have been reduced; Army and Marine Corps 
personnel have been cut; the Strategic Army Corps has 
been reduced from four to three divisions; and no effort 
has been made to expand the inadequate airlift available 
for these forces. 

In the coming decade, direct aggressions across in- 
ternational boundaries seem less likely to occur than sub- 
version, guerilla warfare and civil war. Here the use of 
force by the U.S. to bolster friendly governments or move- 
ments inevitably means involvement in the domestic 
politics of other countries. Such interventions will require 
the clearest understanding of the relation between mili- 
tary force and diplomatic objectives, and they may re- 
quire the development of entirely new strategic concepts. 
weapons, tactics and means of political-military collabora- 
tion. The U.S. must be prepared to meet these challenges 
if it is to continue an effective policy of finite deterrence. 


dequacy of the Goal. Immediately after the Soviet 

sputniks in 1957, the President declared: “Our de- 
fense effort, large as it is, goes only far enough to deter 
and defeat attack. . . . We want adequate security. We 
want no more than adequacy. We will accept nothing 
less.” Two years later Secretary of State Christian Herter 
defined American foreign policy as “survival without 
surrender.” Most of the debates over defense policy have 
centered on the adequacy of the means to achieve se 
curity, not about the adequacy or desirability of security 
as a goal of military policy. Even Governor Rockefeller 
declared that the “ultimate purpose” of defense policy 
is “national security.” Security, however, can become 
such an overriding goal that it may blind the Govern 
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ment to the other possible goals of military policy. 
American policy during World War II has often been 
criticized because it was narrowly directed to military 
victory to the exclusion of political goals. Similarly, 
American policy during the cold war may be narrowly 
directed to military security to the exclusion of broader 
political considerations. Security is neither an ultimate 
nor a positive goal—indeed, it defines not only the extent 
of American defense efforts but also a limit to those 
efforts. 

Security as the only goal for military and foreign 
policy programs is inadequate precisely because security 
is not what is immediately at stake in world politics to- 
day. The issue is which nation will be the major influence 
in world politics. The Eisenhower Administration has 
maintained that its military programs are adequate for 
security, which is debatable but possibly true. But even 
if true, it would not mean that those programs were 
adequate for the role which the United States should 
play in world politics today. Military programs must be 
judged not only by how much they contribute to security 
but also by how much they contribute to the continuing 
competition of peaceful coexistence. 

The restrictive effects of too great a concern with 
security can be seen in the space and missiles programs 
on the one hand, and arms control on the other. The 
Administration has created an artificial distinction be- 
tween military and civilian space programs. First priority 
goes to primarily military programs because they have 
direct implications for “national security.” Second 
priority goes to scientific programs, handled by the 
civilian space agency, which have scientific implications. 
The potential political role of space achievements hence 
receives little recognition. Shortly after the Soviet sput- 
niks, for instance, Deputy Secretary of Defense James H. 
Douglas declared that “we must not be talked into ‘hitting 
the moon with a rocket,’ for example, just to be first, 
unless by doing so we stand to gain something of real 
scientific or military significance.” 

Scientific and military results, in short, are “real”; 
political results are not. This attitude has led to a con- 
tinuous series of political defeats for the U.S. in the race 
into space. After each Soviet sputnik, lunik or other 
space achievement, Administration officials argue that 
U.S. security has not been endangered. Viewed in the 
narrow context of military security, the Administration 
may be right. Viewed in terms of the political role of the 
United States in world politics, the Administration may 
be disastrously wrong. Herbert York, Director of Re- 
search and Engineering for the Defense Department, for 
instance, dismissed the Soviet lead in space propulsion 
as “more a question of acute embarrassment than na- 
tional survival.” How much “acute embarrassment” can 
we afford? As Keith Glennan, Director of the National 
Aeronautics and Space Agency, has said: “We cannot 
run second very long and still talk realistically about 
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leadership.” This spring U.S. Information Agency head 
George Allen declared that the Soviet successes in space 
had “tremendously” increased the prestige of the Soviet 
Union and caused “a great loss of prestige” for America. 
Space exploration, he said, was accepted throughout the 
world as “the primary symbol of world leadership in all 
areas of science and technology.” The Soviet sputniks 
and luniks “are taken as evidence that the Soviet Union 
is able to challenge America successfully in all these 
fields, including even production.” 


REOCCUPATION with security has also limited the abili- 
ty of the US. to take the lead in arms control. During 
the first decade after World War II American defense poli- 
cy and disarmament policy tended to move in opposite 
directions. Defense policy was aimed at deterrence and 
the development of strong and ready military forces; 
disarmament was viewed as an alternative to deterrence, 
and the arms-control proposals were of a sweeping 
character presupposing the abandonment of the policy 
of peace through strength. More recently, however, arms 
control has been seen not as an alternative to deterrence 
but as a corollary to it, as a means of increasing the 
effectiveness of deterrent forces. 

U.S. policy has been slow in adjusting to this change. 
The suspension of nuclear tests, for instance, may limit 
or slow down the development of American military 
strength and may, therefore, adversely affect the military 
security of the country. But Administration leaders and 
executive agencies, preoccupied with the great goal of 
security, have been insensitive to the other benefits from 
test bans which might counterbalance the slightly en- 
larged risks to security. Articulate and effective Ameri- 
can leadership in the drive to suspend nuclear testing 
could have political pay-offs in the cold war which 
would far exceed the increased risks to national security. 

In sum, security alone is a narrow and limited goal 
for a great nation. Involved in the cold war is not just 
military security but also the prestige of the U.S. and 
its political system, the confidence of its allies, the re- 
spect of the neutrals and the flexibility of its diplomacy. 
The United States is engaged in a continuing political 
competition. We can lose that competition without losing 
our national “security.” We will lose that competition 
if we make security alone our overriding goal. 

The basic issue is whether the United States is willing 
to make the domestic sacrifices required to play a great, 
constructive and positive role in world affairs. A widen- 
ing gap exists between the military and economic effort 
which is required to maintain national security on the 
one hand, and that which is required to restore and 
maintain American political leadership on the other. The 
present Administration has chosen to aim at security 
alone. If elections have any function in a democracy, 
certainly the election this year should offer the American 
people the opportunity to ratify or to reject that choice. 
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Sits-MarIA, SWITZERLAND 

T was IN August 1939 that I 
discovered Sils-Maria, the Swiss 
mountain village where the poet- 
philosopher Friedrich Nietzsche in 
the 1880s conceived some of his most 
brilliant and iconoclastic ideas. The 
lived and 
worked is preserved as a museum. 
And, if one strolls about the lovely 
little wooded peninsula of Chasté one 


house where Nietzsche 


comes across a plaque inscribed with 
some of the most burning lines from 
Thus Spake Zarathustra. 

Sils is one of the two most beauti- 
ful mountain centers | have found in 
a good deal of searching for this kind 
of beauty. The other, Pontresina, is 
not far away, in an adjacent valley. 
Sils offers every element of high 
mountain fascination: towering peaks 
and glaciers, a beautiful chain of 
which the turbulent and 
River finds its 
source, pine forests, whole slopes 


lakes, in 
swift-flowing Inn 


covered with multi-colored Alpine 
flowers and the invariably well-kept 
and_ well-marked 
paths. The only uncertain element, as 


Swiss mountain 
in European mountains generally, is 
the weather, which often inclines to 
the rainy side. 

Apart from this, Nietzsche’s sum- 
mer retreat is perfectly adapted either 
for the mountain walker, like myself, 
or for the more adventurous moun- 
tain climber. The cool, brisk, bracing 
air (Sils is about 6,000 feet above 
sea level) is a tremendous tonic, es- 
pecially now when it is so apt to be 
hot and sticky at lower levels. 

The essentials that give Sils such 
a high place among mountain re- 
sorts are still here, including the pas- 
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By William Henry Chamberlin 


The Changes in 
Europe: 1939-1960 


toral tinkle of cowbells in the early 
morning and evening. But even in 
this remote little mirror one can see 
reflected some of the big changes that 
Europe outside the Iron Curtain has 
experienced during the bustling *50s. 

At the time of my first visit, one 
of the first and most obvious walks 
I discovered was over the Maloja 
Pass and down to the Swiss-Italian 
border town of Castasegna. The road 
ran through a most beautiful secluded 
valley, in which the Italian names of 
the old towns sound like caresses: 
Casaccia, Vicosoprano, Promontog- 
no, Soglio, Castasegna. In 1939, and 
also on a later visit in 1954, there 
was not enough traffic to incon- 
venience a walker. But now, in 1960, 
that highway might well have been 
in the United States—there is an un- 
ending stream of automobiles, buses, 
trucks, motorcycles, motor-scooters 
and mechanized farm implements 
both directions and 
making the lot of the pedestrian— 
especially in the narrow cobbled 
streets of the old villages—not only 


pouring in 


harassed but positively dangerous. I 
regretfully crossed off this walk for 
the future and decided to stick to 
trails. 

But this, in a way more convincing 
than any number of statistical ab- 
stracts, showed me how Europe has 
been put on wheels during the last 
few years. There is not an important 
country in Western Europe where 
the number of cars does not far ex- 
ceed the prewar figure; advertise- 
ments for Esso, Caltex and other oil 
firms and service stations can be 
found in the most remote passes of 
the Swiss-Italian Alps, where the 


roads often seem carved directly out 
of the solid rock. 

Another sign of the times is the 
appearance of new power installa. 
tions in what were once secluded 
glens. The hotel conciérge remarks 
with a touch of nostalgic regret for 
older, simpler days: “This canton 
really belongs to the rich city of 
Ziirich. Ziirich firms buy up the 
land and put in their dams and wires 
without thinking much how it affects 
the landscape.” 

Still another impression is_ that 
there are far more people taking 
summer holidays in this fairly remote 
corner of Switzerland than one would 
have found before the war, or even 
a few years ago. “Camping” (the 
American word has come very much 
into use) is extremely popular and 
one can find little tent colonies, very 
neat and orderly, in many localities. 

Europe is very far from being 
just a big museum for the instruc- 
tion and entertainment of sightseeing 
American tourists. Everywhere pre- 
war standards of industrial output 
have been left far behind. No longer 
are European countries worried about 
their balance of payment figures or 
afraid they cannot earn enough dol- 
lars to meet their import needs. The 
shoe is now on the other foot, with 
gold flowing out of America, mostly 
in the direction of Europe. 

The conception of the affluent 
society is taking hold in Europe, as 
in America. For better or for worse, 
European tastes and habits are being 


modified along American lines. The: 


walker is not as rare a sight on the 
European mountain landscape as on 
the American, but more and more 
Europeans are inclined to take their 
ease on wheels. Jazz may create an 
uproar in Hamburg or Paris as easily 
as in Newport, and Coca-Cola is be- 
coming an accepted European drink. 
And as European society takes on 
more American features, as the sec- 
ond decade after the end of the war 
speeds on with no ‘sign of crisis oF 
depression, such old-fashioned ideas 
as inevitable class war logk more and 
more obsolete. 
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OST READERS will turn to The Black Book only after 
_xetdions with Lawrence Durrell’s Alexandria 
Quartet, the four novels called Justine, Balthazar, Mount- 
olive and Clea which made him famous. It is like ex- 
amining a master’s palette after seeing an exhibition of 
his best paintings in a museum. The Black Book was 
published in 1938, when Durrell was 26 years old, and 
was the first book he signed with his own name. All of his 
favorite colors are already spread out on the palette, 
merely waiting to be put to a mature use. What is more, 
The Black Book tells essentially the same story as the 
Quartet tells two decades later. It is the story of the ed- 
ucation of a poet—in an earlier phz»> of his career. In 
Alexandria he has to cope with a man-sized portion of 
the modern world, dazzlingly international; in London 
(the principal setting of The Black Book, though it is 
written on the Greek island of Corfu) he has to extricate 
himself first from what he calls the “English death.” 

Readers of Clea will recall that the Quartet ends with 
a fortissimo huzza for the poet Darley, who has survived 
his whiff of grapeshot and ovaries, and is now ready to 
become a writer. This event is treated as one of more 
than personal interest, as symbolic of a victory that we 
all desire in our deepest being for ourselves. In Clea we 
fnd the significant line: “Let us define ‘man’ as a poet 
perpetually conspiring against himself.” In other words, 
as The Black Book also choruses, let us not take the usual 
“English” view of ourselves, that we are mere members 
of the most disciplined nation in the world (with the 
mildest policemen and the purest hotels) and therefore 
must submit to poetic castration for the good of the race. 
let us, on the contrary, hold on to our poetic virility at 
ll costs, even if it means we must get the hell out of 
England and live by our wits in the Levant. 

Some readers may at this point be inclined to identify 
Durrell with Britain’s Angry Young Men—though he 
tame along sooner—and it is true that there are some 
superficial cross-generation similarities. But Durrell is 
totably inferior to John Osborne and Kingsley Amis in 
one important respect: He is not an outsider who is also 
a spoiled child; he does not know how to squeeze the 
most applause out of each of his temper tantrums because 
he has shrewdly realized that an economy of postwar 
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Durrell and the ‘English Death’ 


By Gerald Sykes 


abundance has produced a great many other spoiled 
children who will pay well for any chance to score off 
the Bastards Who Run the Show. The protagonist of this 
distinctly un-evil Black Book, who quaintly calls himself 
Lawrence Lucifer, has none of the new tricks that enable 
Jimmy Porter in Look Back in Anger to get under the 
theatrical skin with what is a clinically demonstrable 
case of self-indulgent paranoia. He also lacks Lucky 
Jim’s pathological gift for collecting injustices where 
none exist and for triumphing perfectly over every enemy 
in sight. 

By comparison with these slick contrivances he is as 
innocent as Rimbaud; he doesn’t even seem to know 
that the mass media exist and can be worked even by 
outlaws, if they are cute enough, for large amounts of 
money and mass approval. His attitude is different: “1 
know now, for the first time, where I stand. We are 
nothing if we cannot convert the dross of temporal 
death: if we cannot present our cheque at the bank, and 
receive for our daily death, a fee in good clean sovereigns 
—images, hat, water, the statues in the park, snow on the 
hills. The terrific action of the senses. The dead bullion 
of dying cashed in clean coin day by day, and every 
morsel of broken tissue redeemed for us; by this love, 
perhaps, this winter comet, a poem. . . .” Twice he uses 
images of money, and both times they turn out to be 
not real money but just images, mere progress in his 
costly education. 

His book is about the private consolations he will al- 
ways find in his precarious craft. The four-letter words 
that have made it a scandal-collector’s item are nothing 
but a tribute to the magnitude and subtlety of the forces 
of respectability that encircled him. If British proprieties 
had not been omnipresent, he would not have had to use 
so many obscenities. Now they are a weakness, because 
they have been handled somewhat woodenly, as opposed 
to the joy that creeps spontaneously into gentler passages. 
They do not communicate the zest we get from Rabelais 
or Joyce or Henry Miller, whose bawdily hilarious Tropic 
of Cancer had a welcome liberating effect on Durrell. For 
that matter, they do not equal the polished indecency, 
indicated in easily deciphered asterisks, that now and 
then enlivens the Quartet. At 26 Durrell was still too 
young to be naughty with style. 

He could, however, write. His book is a poet’s prose, 
in the sense that it makes the reader come to it, rather 
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than the other way round, but it immediately sets going 
so many sparklers, pinwheels, Roman candles, skyrockets 
and Chinese dragons, and from so many different direc- 
tions, that there is a willing “suspension of disbelief” in 
a fascinated desire to know what is going on. This man 
was born to put words on paper. 

“I am sitting here with my eyes shut, watching the 
language cross my imagination, each syllable a colour. 
[He is listening to an African girl read English verse in 
a London school.] . . . Dazzling, in the flash of this last 
moment’s reason, I question myself eagerly. Is this 
amusia, aphasia, agraphia, alexia, aboulia? It is life.” 

It is also an autodidact’s attempt to match the Oxford 
coruscations of Aldous Huxley, which were in vogue in 
those days. (Durrell avoided a university education, in 
his flight from the “English death.”) Soon he switches 
more feelingly to a domestic scene with his wife in Corfu: 
“What am I doing with this noisy machine and these 
sheets of linen paper? It is a kind of trap from which 


and put my hands on your hands. Then in a moment 
or two my courage is restored and [| return to the pages, 
turning them over, reading them slowly.” 

It did not take him long to give up the pursuit of Hux. 
ley. His beautifully tender book about Corfu, Prospero’s 
Cell, composed of a journal he kept at the time, makes 
that clear. He turned away from verbalization for its own 
sake and moved instead toward feeling. His palette was 
bright, but he obliged his colors to justify themselves, 
Then war came and ripped him away from his Greek 
paradise. To escape the Germans, he steered himself and 
his wife and baby by sailboat to Alexandria. There he 
was caught up in the bewildering life that finally took 
form in the Quartet. 

In this early volume he is still trying to escape from 
peacetime hazards that he feared more intensely than he 
ever feared the Germans. And since those hazards are 
still prevalent today, in America as well as in England, 
and perhaps more insidious than ever, The Black Book 





I cannot escape. . 
to continue writing. . 


.. When I think this I am too afraid 
. . It is then that I get up in panic 
and go to where you are sitting, working, and knitting. 


can be recommended both as indispensable to an under- 
standing of Durrell and as a heartening specific against | 
alienation from oneself. 





Jumping Smooth Is Only Practical 


Out of the Burning. 
By Ira Henry Freeman. 
Crown. 256 pp. $3.95. 


FoR THIS REPORTAGE of a_ boy 
gang leader, New York Times re- 
porter Ira Freeman has chosen the 
technique of a fictional autobiogra- 
phy by the boy. This makes for a 
kind of vividness but it has fatal de- 
fects. Since his aim is quick sum- 
mary reporting of the actual and 
“newsworthy,” it is impossible for 
Freeman the child’s 
sensibility like a novelist, so that 
finally nothing is probable or uni- 
versally explained. On the other 
hand, the boy’s “own” story, with 
its perhaps revealing embarrassment 
and confusion, is spoiled by being 
rigidly structured by the author’s 
journalism, which is of course just 
what the real boy would take as his 
own truth. 

To put it another way, the fatal 
defect is one of style: The book 
consists of sentences whose vocabu- 
lary draws heavily on jive and jar- 
gon, but whose syntax and para- 


to construct 
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graphing come right from the Times. 
What are we to conclude from: 
“When I went to the john to cop a 
smoke, I found some bops from other 
clubs there,” or, “Having taken part 
in a club clash and been ‘worked 
over’ by bulls started my rep”? It is 
hard to know in this book what is 
Freeman’s own habit of thought, 
what belongs to the fictional hero and 
what to the boy as he experienced 
himself. I am afraid that this method 
of the true confession magazines can- 
not convey anything but local color 
and rationalizations. But let us try 
to interpret what we here have. 
To my ear, the liveliest and most 
genuinely told episodes are the gang 
fights in which young Frenchy mar- 
shalls his lucky find of artillery like 
a Napolean and vanquishes superior 
ages and numbers. When he is telling 
of his family, his loves, his crimes 
or his morals, there is usually cliche, 
sentimentality, conventional defiance, 


Reviewed by Paul Goodman 


Author, “Our Visit to Niagara,” 
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censorship or other marks of em- 
barrassment. But the boy is really in 
the bopping, autonomous in decision 
and technically knowing. 

Gang fighting is the achieved 
identity of these boys; there is noth- 
ing to be either ashamed of or de- 
fiant about; that’s why it can be 
told straight. It is not delinquent at 
all and not criminal at all, but simply 
warfare for territorial and dynastic 
agerandizement. The kids have with- 
drawn from the social compact of the 
big society, not into lawlessness, but 
into allegiance to another code, a 
feuding code of about the vintage 
of Alfred the Great, grounded in 
territorial defense and __ personal 
fealty. (Some legal historian ought 
to trace for us how much of this code 
has been inherited in the folk wis- 
dom, and how much springs up 
again, as if by nature, once the cen- 
tralized state is abrogated.) 

In this warfare, incidental acts 
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against the big society, such as com- 
i mandeering weapons or money, can 
no longer be considered delinquen- 
cies, for they are equivalent to living 
off the countryside. The warriors 
have their mores of sex and other 
kicks, to which we adults are irrele- 
vant. It is wise to regard the gang 
fighting in this light—that we have 
lost the allegiance of these boys and 
must go on from there—rather than 
to think always of punishment, re- 
form or cure. There is little sense 
to the rage of that New York magis- 
trate last year, fuming at having to 
deal with petty suzerains and their 
war counsellors. 

Naturally, from our point of view, 
we cannot permit their piracy, nor 
wipe them out with superior fire- 
power, nor allow them to damage 
one another; for though we are not 
their society, they are part of ours. 
This makes a tough situation. The 
classical civilized solution has been 
to enclose the Indians in reservations. 
ii more harmonious primitive cul- 

tures, the youth have their youth- 
houses. The method of punishment 
and reform that we pursue at present 
has the effect, as the youth gets a few 
years older, of changing most of the 
kids from innocent aliens outside of 
society into criminal outlaws against 
society. 

Youthful gang fighter is a transi- 
tory identity, between childhood and 
later adolescence. The life demands 
of the late ’teens force either a modus 
vivendi with the big society 
(Frenchy’s theory is that for a high 
1.Q. like his, conformity is the way 
to get by), or criminality, addiction 
or other marginal existence. But let 
us consider the earlier transition, 
from troubled childhood to the gang. 
To my mind, the chief drive of the 
child pursuing his punishable de- 
linquencies is fatalism: the need to 
be caught, punished, at last taken 
seriously and attended to, and re- 
lieved of the anxiety of his ever 
more extreme misdeeds. The gang in 
Principle alleviates this fatalism and 
anxiety, by providing a power struc- 
ture, a loyalty, a style; in fact, of 
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course, it enhances the probability 
of getting caught and punished, 
though not in disgrace but as a 
martyr. 

If the fatal drive to disaster loses 
energy, the gang spirit becomes less 
necessary. This applies identically to 
our shenanigans with Soviet Russia, 
or a rumble between the Bishops and 
Sovereign Lords. In Freeman’s book 
the key sentence is: “I realized what 
would happen if I got caught, but 
what the hell, I took care not to get 
caught.” This is said by Frenchy 
when he is home on leave from the 
reform school where he has been 
given privileges as an honor student; 
he thinks that he is again “bopping 
and balling with the club,” but in- 
deed he has already betrayed his 
allegiance to his friends, for he is no 
longer fatalistic about getting caught; 
he has reached a modus vivendi with 
the big society. The question that 
arises. however, is: To what is he 
now loyal, as he goes on his way 
through Brooklyn College and toward 
a Ph.D? He certainly does not take 
the big society seriously, for he 
thinks it is no better than when he 
first foreswore it. 

Freeman seems to think that 
snatching this brand out of the burn- 
ing was a great coup of the reform 
school and its wise director, and in- 
deed it is better not to be headed 
toward sudden death or utter waste 
in a jail. “I was convinced,” says 
Frenchy, “that jumping smooth was 
the practical thing to do. The super- 
intendent had shown me that crime 
would not pay me as well as a legiti- 
mate racket. What they told the meat- 
heads who could never make as much 
by working as they could by hus- 
tling, I do not know.” This is a frank 
and fair estimate—of one bound for 
success in the organized system. But 
one does not get the impression that 
our society has in any way unblocked 
the potentiality and humanity of such 
a bright and spirited lad. 

Except in the fighting scenes, 
there is something missing in 
Frenchy. Assuming that Freeman’s 
reportage is accurate journalism— 


that is, the kind of writing that shares 
the general embarrassment and re- 
cords accurately the general super- 
ficial notion of what is being experi- 
enced—what is missing is not felt 
by the actual Frenchy either. 
Frenchy’s own theory of himself is 
that he has to be one up, he can’t 
wait to be grown-up because children 
are underdogs. The etiology sketched 
in the background is a rather viru- 
lent Oedipus complex (he is quite un- 
able to admit his father’s sexuality) , 
plus the insults of poverty and family 
bad luck. (Color, by the way, is so 
frequently explicitly excluded that 
one becomes suspicious that it is a 
big deal.) 

What Frenchy never seems to expe- 
rience, however, is confusion, shame, 
impotence. These are the missing 
middle-terms. By being tough he 
wards off the anxiety of ever feeling 
confused, weak or alive, and he 
makes this conceited image of him- 
self stick through thick and thin. 
There is evident censoring of homo- 
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sexuality, certainly by the author, 
but probably also by the actual 
Frenchy. Nothing about the reform 
schoo] therefore rings true. There is 
a lot of glib sex talk (“banging 
bams”), but almost nothing of 
Frenchy’s own sexual behavior— 
e.g., he never seems to have started 
masturbating—and characteristically, 
whenever he feels real desire and af- 
fection, nothing much comes of it. 
(I believe that this is accurate re- 
porting of Frenchy’s self-image and 
what he chooses to have “experi- 
enced,” for my hunch is that more 
warmly sexual boys are more likely 
to be loners, less masochistically 
fatalistic and certainly less narcissis- 
tic.) 

We are convinced that Frenchy 
was a bright boy, yet he apparently 
gets nothing from it except keeping 
ahead in school and winning the 
approval he craves. He has no orig- 
inal thoughts or vaulting ambitions; 
he is not fired by high music or art. 
natural science, politics. He has no 
interest in sports, except to be ap- 
plauded. No pets nor interest in an- 
His religious experience is 
quite conventional. He seems to 
share exactly the prejudices of his 
below-average pals. His first bull- 
session, he tells us, was with the li- 
brarian-counsellor in the reform 
school, and he very hastily passes it 
by. 

All this adds up, indeed, to the 
plot of this book: When there are no 
objective interests and no real spir- 


imals. 


itual or animal satisfactions, a lively 
boy has to live by one-upping and 
challenges. If the 
world is not important, at least he 
and his friends’ opinion of him must 
be important. Yet it requires more 
detailed and sensitive writing than 
Ira Freeman gives us to show how it 
is possible for a bright child to be so 
circumscribed and unimaginative, so 
The 
happy outcome is believable, but it 
Perhaps in the 
future Frenchy will again find an 
area for his military genius, like 
some Toussaint |’Ouverture. 


manufactured 


conformist in his misbehavior. 


is not interesting. 
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Law of the Land 


The People and the Court. 
By Charles L. Black Jr. 
Macmillan. 238 pp. $5.00. 


SincE 1937, when President Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt proposed, in a mes- 
sage to Congress, that the United 
States Supreme Court be “packed” 
with six new justices whom he would 
nominate, the Court has invalidated 
only two or three acts of Congress. 
Despite this record, the question of 
judicial review of Federal legislation 
is still one over which judges and 
law professors easily get exercised. 
This is so, not because of memories 
of the past, but because a minority 
of members of the Supreme Court 
have frequently dissented from de- 
cisions that have upheld Congres- 
sional statutes as constitutional. The 
power to invalidate acts of Congress 
is, then, a live issue, and all students 
of public affairs should be grateful 
to Charles L. Black Jr., Luce Pro- 
fessor of Jurisprudence at Yale, for 
a scholarly, objective, dispassionate 
examination of the subject. 

Without involving himself or his 
argument in specific Supreme Court 
decisions or Black 
examines the historical data and con- 
cludes that there is no evidence that 
judicial review is the result of an 
act of usurpation on the part of the 
Court. On the contrary, the work 
of judicial review has brought about 
the feeling among Americans “that 
the actions of government, even when 
disapproved of, are authorized rather 
than merely usurpative”; for on the 
whole “the prime and most necessary 
function of the Court has been that 
of validation, not that of invalida- 
tion”—“the most conspicuous func- 
tion of judicial review may have 
been that of legitimatizing rather 
than that of voiding the actions of 
government.” Since ours is a govern- 
ment of limited powers, there must 
be an agency that performs the func- 
tion of validation and invalidation 


personalities, 
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of legislative and executive acts, and 
this function has been taken on by 
the Supreme Court, and “the neces- 
sary measure of acceptance has been 
achieved.” 

The author denies that judicial 
virtue can be exhaustively defined in 
terms of judicial self-restraint. Al- 
though Black does not mention Jus- 
tice Felix Frankfurter in the context 
of his argument on this crucial point, 
readers can easily see that it is 


mainly against Frankfurter that the | 
weight of the author’s argument is | 


directed. Black points out that the 
guarantees of the Bill of Rights are 
in the form of prohibitions, and these 
prohibitions he would _ interpret 
broadly and would leave “no alterna- 
tive to vigorous, courageous activism 
on the part of the Court in applying 
them.” 

Frankfurter’s rationale of judicial 
restraint has sometimes been the con- 
tention that minorities who feel 
themselves to be adversely affected 
by acts of government officials should 
not run to the courts for relief but 
should seek correction through the 
“political process.” But Black points 
out that the people “who need the 
Bill of Rights need it because they 
cannot prevail in the ‘political proc- 
ess’”’ and because often the wrong 
from which they suffer “amounts 
to an exclusion from the ‘political 
process.’ ” 

Black does not, of course, defend 
the pre-New Deal Court, which in- 
validated some important acts of 
Congress, including those dealing 
with railroad pensions and farm 
mortgages, the NRA, the AAA, and 
the Guffey Act. In those cases the 
Court did not have before it express 
prohibitions of the Constitution but 
rather “speculative” or “theoretical” 


constitutional language. The pre 
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sumption in favor of constitutionality 
should have worked effectively in 
those cases. But when a statute 
penalizes free speech, there should 
be a presumption of unconstitu- 
tionality, for the First Amendment 
leaves nothing to speculation or 
theory—it explicitly prohibits abridg- 
ments of freedom of speech, “in 
absolute terms and without reserva- 
tion.” 


While some reservations must 
be read into the language of the 
First Amendment, the burden of 
justifying the exception must be on 
the government and not on_ the 
citizen. And it should not be enough, 
to sustain the exception, to prove 
merely that the legislature had a 
“rational basis” for passing the act 
—the test must be “a higher ra- 
tionality,” for the freedoms of the 


Bill of Rights have “an altogether 
larger scope” than other rights exer- 
cised by government. 

In the end, then, Black’s examina- 
tion of judicial review takes on the 
broad aspect of a consideration of 
fundamental liberties in a democracy 
and their vindication through institu- 
tional devices. The book is a notable 
contribution to political and con- 
stitutional thought. 





The Victims That Folly Creates 


A Heritage and Its History. 
By Ivy Compton-Burnett. 
Simon and Schuster. 249 pp. $3.75. 


THE COMMENTS on the _ book 
jacket of Ivy Compton-Burnett’s 
latest novel, A Heritage and Its 
History, show that she is a very 
special sort of writer. Her publishers 
have not needed to ferret obscure 
reviews out of obscure journals to 
find favorable remarks: The 10 quo- 
tations come from impeccably emi- 
nent sources. Even more notable, 
perhaps, is the unanimity apparent. 
Clearly, all 10 critics admire her for 
the same reasons and virtually to the 
same degree. Three of them call her 
the most original of all living English 
novelists, and all use superlatives 
lavishly: Her novels are “wildly 
funny as well as sharply wise,” 
and “individual, complete and stun- 
ning.” 

Faced with so formidable an array 
of praise the reviewer approaches 
her latest novel with caution and 
respect, but also with doubt. Such 
encomia, by their very impressive- 
ness, breed suspicion, almost as much 
as would the comments from obscure 
reviews. These seem, perhaps, too 
good to be true. Can this novel, can 
any novel, live up to such a reputa- 
tion? Certainly this one suffers by 
the expectation 
genius thereby created. A Heritage 
and Its History is a good example of 
Compton-Burnett’s style, but it is not 
her best work. The reader who ex- 


of overwhelming 
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pects the consummate masterpiece 
promised by the jacket will be dis- 
appointed; the reader who expects 
less will probably be much amused 
and pleased. 

The story, most of whose elements 
have been made familiar by Comp- 
ton-Burnett’s other novels, concerns 
a childless English baronet and the 
effect of his great country house and 
substantial fortune on his brother’s 
family who have been brought up 
in his house. Sir Edwin and his 
brother have been the closest of 
friends, more devoted to each other 
than to any other persons, and 
Simon, Sir Edwin’s older nephew, 
has always been looked upon as the 
inevitable heir of the title and prop- 
erty. Simon has been impatiently 
and rather too frankly awaiting his 
inheritance, but he has also worked 
to learn to manage the estate in 
which his life is centered. The story 
really begins when the sudden death 
of his brother plunges Sir Edwin 
into such unbearable loneliness that 
he marries Rhoda, one of a pair of 
sisters who had long been family 
friends. 

After preliminary horror at the 
news of the marriage, Simon comes 
to admire Rhoda’s tactful behavior 
with his mother, who had been mis- 
tress of the great house throughout 
her marriage and whom Rhoda has 


no intention of displacing. Admira- 
tion soon leads to affection, and 
Rhoda, whose marriage to Sir Edwin 
is purely one of friendship, be- 
comes pregnant with Simon’s child. 
Rather than create scandal, Sir Ed- 
win decides to acknowledge the child 
as his own, and Simon suddenly 
finds himself shorn of what, all his 
life long, he has considered his right- 
ful heritage, shorn by his own lapse 
and his own son. 

He then marries Rhoda’s younger 
sister, Fanny, and he and his mother 
and youngest brother move out of 
the great house to a modest one on 
the edge of Sir Edwin’s estate. Fanny 
and Simon proceed to have a large 
family, and in due course Simon’s 
daughter, Naomi, and Hamish, Sir 
Edwin’s “son,” who is simultaneously 
her half-brother and her cousin, fall 
in love. Simon is forced to tell the 
history of Hamish’s birth and stands 
disgraced before his own children 
to whom he has been a painfully 
strict and righteous parent. 

Although, at this point, the reader 
familiar with Compton - Burnett’s 
other novels will expect several more 
convolutions of plot and several more 
startling revelations, from here on 
the story unravels rapidly. Sir Edwin 
dies, Hamish recovers sufficiently 
from his disappointment over Naomi 
to marry someone else, and then, just 
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as Simon has become more or less 
resigned to seeing the property re- 
main foreover out of his grasp, 
Hamish conveniently and suddenly 
dies of heart failure and Simon en- 
ters into the long-sought inheritance 
at last. 

Hamish’s marriage to a_ highly 
individualistic and much _ older 
woman and the incipient romance 
between Simon’s two youngest chil- 
dren, who remark that incest seems 
to run in the family, lead the reader 
to expect a spectacular fireworks of 
surprises at the end, but these rela- 
tionships turn out to be red herrings, 
and the biggest surprise in the novel 
is the lack of climactic surprise 
which, in most of Compton-Burnett’s 
other novels, leaves the reader with 
a pleasant feeling of having been 
brilliantly outwitted in the chess 
game of the plot by a superb oppo- 
nent. 

The dialogue runs true to form, 
however, and completely dominates 
the novel. Every character, includ- 
ing the very proper butler and the 
youngest children, speaks with great 
formality, perfect grammar and 
merciless honesty. Simon does not 
hide from Sir Edwin his wish for 
his uncle to die; Sir Edwin does not 
hide his scorn of Simon; Simon’s 
children criticize him at length to 
his face; and the butler, when asked, 
points out the faults of all. Almost 
the entire novel consists of appal- 
lingly frank conversation, and, as in 
all of Compton-Burnett’s work, the 
cumulative effect is the creation of 
a nightmare in which certain aspects 
of human weakness are seen with 
hideous clarity, certain emotions 
intensified almost beyond endurance, 
and in which the protagonists are 
largely helpless, the doomed victims 
of the plot that their own folly cre- 
ates. 

Most characteristic of all, behind 
the nightmare, creating an effect of 
wit even when nothing witty has been 
said, permeating the whole from be- 
ginning to end, is the author’s Olym- 
pian amusement, enormous, utterly 
detached, utterly calm. 
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Socialism on the Decline 


European Socialism. 
By Carl A. Landauer. 
California. 1,894 pp. $20.00. 


SOCIALISM IS IN serious trouble 
today. After a century of organiza- 
tion, propaganda and active political 
struggle, most Socialist parties are 
clearly on the decline. In France and 
Italy, Communism rather than social- 
ism is the dominant force in working- 
class politics, pointing to deeply 
rooted conditions of disease in both 
countries which no temporary pal- 
liatives or miracles—be they the work 
of God or (as in the case of France) 
a demi-god—can permanently cure. 
In England and Germany, the decade 
of the ’50s has been disastrous and 
humiliating for the Labor party and 
the Social Democrats. Only in a few 
isolated and (from a global view- 
point) minor areas, such as Scandi- 
navia and Israel, does socialism con- 
tinue as the principal political force 
in national politics. 

Is this the beginning of the end 
of socialism as a major political 
force, or is it merely a temporary 
decline to be followed by a new 
renaissance? 

It is astonishing that there has 
been relatively little critical self- 
examination and self-analysis within 
the Socialist parties themselves of 
what has gone wrong, why socialism 
has been on the decline, particularly 
after the defeat of Fascism and 
Nazism. Britain is possibly the only 
country in which some fresh thinking 
has been done (some of it published 
in THE NEW LEADER in the last two or 
three years), although the Labor party 
as a whole seems to be unable to make 
up its mind whether such new ideas 
are heresy to be condemned or the 
beginning of a new creed which the 
labor movement must adopt if it is 
to win office ever again. 

The present stagnation of world 
socialism is a good time to take 
stock of the history and evolution 
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of socialist thought and politics. Be- 
fore he died in 1959, G.D.H. Cole 
completed A History of Socialist 
Thought, a massive work in five vol- 
umes which will probably outlive his 
other (and numerous) writings. Now, 
the student of socialism is presented 
with another major work, by Carl A. 
Landauer, which runs to nearly 1,900 
pages, and is destined to remain an 
important source for any future study 
of socialism. Whereas Cole encom- 
passed the whole world in his work, 
Landauer sticks to Europe. This has 
advantages and disadvantages. Some 
portions of Cole’s history, particular- 
ly those dealing with extra-European 
countries or small European nations, 
are a little thin and, at times, neces- 
sarily a bit superficial. Yet, to com- 
pensate for this deficiency, Cole 
manages to give a world-wide view of 
socialist thought and activity such as 
is not available from any other 
source. Landauer’s concentration on 
Europe suffers from the self-chosen 
limitation of a certain parochialism, 
but gains correspondingly in solidity 
of scholarship and depth of treat- 
ment. 

However, even the limitation of 
scope to Europe has its difficulties. 
For linguistic reasons, the Balkan 
nations are entirely omitted. This is 
honorable testimony to the high 
standards of scholarship Landauer 
sets for himself, but the consequent 
loss of perspective is more serious. 
This is particularly true in the case 
of Hungary, whose Socialist move: 
ment, going back to the old days of 
the Austro-Hungarian Empire, i 
simply too important a part of Euro 
pean socialism to be entirely omitted. 
In the case of :the Scandinavian 
countries, Landauer treats Denmark 
and Sweden briefly, but bypasses 
Norway entirely. This again seems 
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an error of judgment, since Nor- 
wegian socialism is the record of a 
success story full of lessons for the 
rest of Europe. 

Even more questionable is Lan- 
dauer’s decision to exclude Great 
Britain on the ground that there is 
plenty of satisfactory literature on 
British socialism easily available to 
the American reader, such as the 
works of the Webbs, Max Beer and 
Cole. In one sense, this is true: Of 
all European socialist movements, 
the British labor movement has been 
most amply and most adequately 
analyzed. But what is needed in the 
case of British socialism is more in 
the nature of perspective rather than 
straight historical writing. Since most 
authoritative writers on the subject 
(with the exception of Max Beer) 
have been British, it is only natural 
that they see the record of British 
socialism in the perspective of British 
politics rather than of European af- 
fairs. Of all major European nations, 
Britain is the only one in which the 
Socialist movement has never suf- 
fered the catastrophies of the Social- 
ist parties in France, Germany, Italy 
or Spain. A history of European so- 
cialism without Britain is, therefore, 
like a history of Fascism without Ger- 
many, or a history of capitalism with- 
out the United States. 

To compound his difficulties, Lan- 
dauer has chosen to include Russia, 
perfectly justifiable with respect to 
the earlier phase of Russian social- 
ism, say until 1917 or perhaps 1921, 
but the inclusion of Soviet Commu- 
nism after the Civil War in a book 
on European socialism raises more 
than semantic objections. Where 
Lenin was generally still honest 
enough to distinguish between Bol- 
shevik Communism and democratic 
socialism, Stalin and Khrushchev, 
who appropriated whole countries, 
have probably not had their misap- 
propriation of the term “socialism” 
for Soviet Communism weigh heavily 
on their consciences. It is not sug- 
gested, of course, that Landauer—a 
socialist of profound and _ intransi- 
gent democratic convictions—has any 
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sympathy for totalitarian Soviet Com- 
munism. What is questioned is merely 
the wisdom of including Soviet Com- 
munism in a history of European 
socialism. If Landauer excludes 
British socialism on the ground that 
there is plenty of material available 
to the American reader, the same 
argument can be made even more 
forcefully with regard to Soviet Com- 
munism. 

The focus of Landauer’s history 
of European socialism is on the four 
major countries of the Continent: 
Germany, Russia, France and Italy. 
Of the four, Landauer feels most at 
home with German ideas and events, 
having participated in the activities 
of the German Social Democratic 
party until 1933, when he came to 
the United States. In discussing the 
origins of European socialism—one 
of the most interesting sections of 
the whole work—Landauer devotes 
relatively little space to French and 
English humanistic socialists as con- 
trasted with the attention given to 
Marx and other German thinkers. 
Yet, if European socialism west of 
Russia is to have any future at all, 
it will draw its spiritual nourishment 
from the early English and French 
humanistic socialists—ridiculed by 
Marx as “utopians’—rather than 
from Marx and Lassalle, and much 
less from Lenin and his successors. 

In discussing the decline of Euro- 
pean Socialist parties in the 1920s 
and 1930s, Landauer criticizes the 
Italian Socialists for not having acted 
against Mussolini’s dictatorship after 
the assassination of Giacomo Mat- 
teotti in 1924. His criticism may be 
valid, yet Landauer apparently does 
not fully appreciate the fact that there 
were Matteottis in Italy who dared 
defy Mussolini at the risk of their 
lives. Yet, when it comes to the fail- 
ure of German socialism in 1932, 
when Franz von Papen had Otto 
Braun and Karl Severing removed 
from the Prussian Government by two 
police officers, Landauer concludes 
that the argument for having done 
nothing to resist this fateful coup 
d’état “seems irrefutable.” Compared 
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with the resistance to Fascism by 
Austrian Socialists in 1934 and by 
Spaniards in 1936, the record of 
German socialism does not look too 
appealing. It would probably be un- 
fair to single out the Socialists among 
the whole German people: Just as 
the Germans as a nation resisted 
Fascism less than almost any other 
European people, German Socialists 
cannot point to a record of resistance, 
either before or after 1933, com- 
parable to that of most other Euro- 
pean socialist movements. 

In looking toward the future, 
Landauer makes a few penetrating 
and wise points. First, like most 
thoughtful socialists today, he con- 
cedes that the concept of nationaliza- 
tion (or “communal ownership”) 
can no longer be the great driving 
force of socialism, the source of in- 
tensive emotional appeal. The second 
is one policy makers in Washington 
ought to keep in mind: Of the domi- 
nant ideologies in Europe, socialism 
is the only one that can appeal to 
Continental European workers, who 
feel no great affinity or sympathy for 
either traditional liberalism (because 
it is too tainted by its bourgeois 
origins) or religious parties (because 
they are too influenced by organized 
churches and hierarchies). From the 
viewpoint of American national in- 
terest, strong Socialist parties on the 
European Continent are therefore 
not half-way stations toward the Com- 
munist slave state, as reckless Ameri- 
have occasionally 
suggested, but bulwarks of demo- 
cratic defense against Soviet im- 
perialism. 
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The Indian Givers 


Apologies to the Iroquois. 
By Edmund Wilson, 
Farrar, Straus. 310 pp. $4.95. 


In HIs 1947 study of the Zuni 
Indians of New Mexico, Edmund 
Wilson wrote, “We white Americans 
glance wistfully at moments toward 
the Indians, whom only a short time 
ago we were fighting tooth and nail.” 
And this wistfulness is more natural 
for our badly run and annihilation- 
haunted industrial societies than was 
the equally unrealistic admiration of 
the ‘eminently civilized Frenchmen 
of the Enlightenment for the Noble 
Savage. There is a kernel of truth in 
both viewpoints, for the life of the 
pre-Columbian Indians had a “whole- 
ness” and a harmony with nature 
which is totally lacking for us, and 
in the Indian character there was 
something truly noble, as well as 
savage. It is curious that so few of 
us feel the same sense of guilt for 
having destroyed the Indians’ life 
as for our having stolen their land. 

In reading Apologies to the Iro- 
quois it should be borne in mind 
that the Iroquois are not, and never 
were, an Indian tribe, but a con- 
federacy or league—the Six Nations 
of the Mohawks, Senecas, Onondagas, 
Cayugas, Oneidas and Tuscaroras— 
all but the Tuscaroras speaking dia- 
lects of the same language. At its 
peak in the 18th century the Iro- 
quois constituted an Indian Empire 
reaching from the St. Lawrence to 
the Tennessee and from New Eng- 
land to the Mississippi. 

While such facts of Iroquois his- 
tory are scattered through Edmund 
Wilson’s book like raisins in a cake, 
Apologies to the Iroquois deals with 
the politics, the religious,ceremonies 
and the general outlook of the 
20,000 Iroquois today. A new Indian 
self-assertion, of which an Iroquois 
nationalist movement is a_ striking 
example, has lately appeared. It is 
manifest in a demand for Indian 
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“rights,” including compensation for 
land illegally taken in the past and a 
last-ditch resistance against encroach- 
ment on Indian land for recent 
engineering projects, and in a re- 
surgence of. Indian religion at the 
expense of the “white” Christianity 
to which most have been converted. 

“The Mohawks in High Steel,” 
the first short section of this book, 
is a reprint of Joseph Mitchell’s 
admirable 1949 New Yorker piece 
on the footloose Caughnawaga Mo- 
hawks, who are among the finest 
structural steel workers in the world. 
From their reservation just outside 
Montreal, these Caughnawaga Mo- 
hawks, since discovering the pleas- 
ures and high pay to be found 
riveting the girders of bridges and 
skyscrapers, now follow high-steel 
construction across the continent. 
They have even established colonies 
in some American cities, the largest 
of which is to be found in the un 
likely North Gowanus section of 
Brooklyn. There seems to be a Indian 
affinity for high-steel work. They 
have no fear of heights, they have 
superb physical coordination, and 
even the natural Indian walk is per- 
fectly adapted to walking narrow 
girders. Limited in scope to the 
high-steel Mohawks at home in 
Caughnawaga and their home away 
from home—Brooklyn’s Nevins Bar 
and Grill—Mitchell’s section of the 
book is slick, perceptive and wholly 
satisfactory. 

Edmund Wilson’s Apologies to the 
Iroquois is something else again. A 
great part of it deals with the rites 
and ceremonies of the Iroquois 
Handsome Lake religion: Wilson 
attended many and’ describes theif 
observance in a wealth of detail moré 
interesting to the anthropologist than 
to the layman. 
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Much of the book deals with the 
latest Iroquois attempts to ward off 
continued white encroachment, of 
which the following is an example. 
In 1958 the Power Authority of the 
State of New York, of which Robert 
Moses is Chairman, began a gigantic 
hydroelectric project at Niagara 
Falls designed to cut the cost of 
electric power production almost in 
half. Part of the planning calls for a 
large storage reservoir which would 
flood about a fifth of the Tuscarora 
Indian reservation, thus evicting 175 
Indians living in 37 houses, who 
were to be compensated for their land 
and buildings. Operations were be- 
gun without consulting the Indians, 
who refused to engage in any land 
transactions whatsoever, and _ the 
surveyors, under police protection, 
were met by 200 Tuscaroras, some 
of the women going so far as to lie 
down in front of the surveyors’ 
trucks. Three of the Indian leaders 
of the demonstration were arrested, 
later to be released when their cases 
were dismissed. After much compli- 
cated legal maneuvering, the basis 
of which on the Indian side is that 
such Government action violates 
existing treaties between the Tusca- 
roras and the United States, the 
Indians succeeded in retaining their 
land, halting a $700 million con- 
struction project and rejecting an 
offer of $3 million for some 1,380 
acres. 

The construction of the St. Law- 
rence Seaway also resulted in taking 
some Indian land from the St. Regis 
Mohawk reservation and the Mo- 
hawks are suing the government for 
$34,000,000; they are also refusing 
to pay New York State income tax, 
again based on an ancient treaty with 
the United States. The Senecas, part 
of whose land would be flooded, are 
actively opposing construction of a 
large dam on Pennsylvania’s Alle- 
gheny River. On the Six Nation Re- 
serve in Canada, where almost half 
the Iroquois live, supporters of the 
Iroqu: is Confederacy are attempting 
to get rid of a “puppet government” 
of Inc‘an councillors and to recover 
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their original autonomy. Mad Bear, 
firebrand leader of the ultra-national- 
ist Iroquois movement, has not only 
“recognized” Fidel Castro’s Govern- 
ment, but was the leader of an in- 
vited delegation to Havana, which 
now hopes that Castro’s Cuba will 
sponsor admission of the Iroquois 
League to the councils of the United 
Nations. 

Certainly the Indians have suf- 
fered at our hands, and their treat- 
ment is perhaps the dirtiest blot on 
American history. They are entitled 
to at least as much help as the Paki- 
stanis or the Bolivians and we owe 
them a moral priority over all other 
peoples in attaining their legitimate 
rights and fulfilling their aspirations. 

What is peculiar about Edmund 
Wilson’s attitude is his own brand 
of nihilism. While he does not sup- 
port the new Iroquois nationalism, he 
seems opposed to their integration 
into today’s American life, though 
he seems to realize that the virgin 
forests can never return. He takes a 
positive glee in describing the dis- 
comfiture of Robert Moses and the 
Power Authority and implicit in his 
book on the Iroquois is the feeling 
that what we white Americans call 
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progress is a sham. It is at least 
debatable that he is right in think- 
ing that a planting of old elm trees 
in his home village is more valuable 
than a four-lane highway “for 
trucking.” 

For Wilson, to whom “our bureau- 
crats [are] getting more and more 
out of hand,” the Indian nationalism 
recently manifest in obstructionism 
and a sometimes unrealistic demand 
for “rights” is not the understand- 
able overcompensation of a people 
long denied simple justice. To him 
the most significant aspect of the 
Iroquois resurgence is that “they re- 
mind us of our rights as citizens.” 

As great a critic and as fine a 
writer as Edmund Wilson is in- 
capable of writing a bad _ book. 
Apologies to the Iroquois is written 
with all his accustomed facility and 
grace. It contains a great deal that 
is interesting and much that is fasci- 
nating. If Edmund Wilson were 
simply the “journalist” he calls him- 
self in this book, or the “New Yorker 
writer” the dust jacket blurb calls 
him, I would not have put down 
Apologies to the Iroquois with the 
same feeling of frustrated dissatis- 
faction. 
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DEAR EDITOR 


NUCLEAR WAR 


As Steve Allen felt compelled to comment 
(NL, August 15-22) regarding William Henry 
Chamberlin’s “The New Failures of U.S. Nerve” 
(NL, August 1-8), I also feel the need to 
express my views concerning Allen’s letter. 

Allen states: “I see frequent repetitions of 
this view, that those who hope to awaken the 
world to the suicidal madness which is nuclear 
war are activated by personal fear.” This state- 
ment seems to imply that only the pacifists 
are aware of the catastrophic nature of nuclear 
war, and by virtue of this knowledge they 
are accused of being pusillanimous. This, ot 
course, is not true. I think that most of us 
are cognizant of the holocaust which could 
envelop us. However, the main point Chamberlin 
makes is that free men would rather risk 
dying than be subjugated. 

Allen also mentioned a pacifist he had spoken 
to, who in the last war had served with 
bravery but has drawn the line at the immoral 
weapon that is the H-bomb. I wonder if this 
man, faced with the specter of a nuclear war, 
would think it proper to surrender to avoid 
such a war. If he chose surrender, I would 
impugn his bravery. After all, the test to be 
applied is whether or not you will risk your 
life for freedom, irrespective of the threat to it. 
Brooklyn SYLVESTER J. Brapy Jr. 


PUBLIC HOUSING 


In his article, “The Integration Problem 
and Public Housing” (NL, July 4-11), Bernard 
Roshco admits, “Public housing is intended 
for low-income families”—in other words, single 
people are excluded from public housing. 

According to U.S. census figures, there are 
about 10 million “unrelated individuals” in 
this country. Among them are individuals with 
low incomes, including senior citizens living 
alone. These Americans are taxed not only to 
support the schools attended by other people’s 
children, but are excluded from low-cost public 
housing, however great their need. 

At a time when liberals are concerned about 
discrimination of various kinds, why is it that 
they aren’t morally and publicly indignant 
about the housing bias which public agencies 
practice against human beings who happen to 
be single? 


Philadelphia Watrer R. STorEY 


CHEMICAL DISARMING 


Denis Healy, in his valuable article on dis- 
armament (NL, July 4-11), could well have 
included another specific issue where progress 


may be made: disarmament in the realm of 
biological and chemical weapons. 

Since the Korean War there has been little 
public discussion of this aspect of the arms 
race and little public knowledge of develop. 
ments in this field. In the U.S. the issue has 
received increasing (if still limited) attention 
through public relations efforts of the Army 
Chemical Corps and, from opponents, through 
the year-long Vigil at Fort Detrick (Fort De- 
trick is a germ warfare research center at 
Frederick, Maryland). 

The spread of biological and chemical weap- 
ons will enormously complicate the problems 
of inspection and control. On the other hand, 
progress in developing instruments and agen- 
cies for inspection and control, focussing per- 
haps on delivery systems, could exemplify what 
Healy calls working out “agreement on specific 
aspects of the problem where mutual interest 
and cooperation has a chance of overruling 
the general suspicion.” 


Cheyney, Pa. Cuartes C. WALKER 


NIEBUHR AND TAIWAN 


In “The Failure of U.S. Diplomacy” (NL, a 


August 1-8) Reinhold Neibuhr devotes himself 
to “the moral standards of our culture” and 
“the inability [of the ages] to equate comfort 
with happiness.” I recognize him as an au- 
thority in his field and read him with respect. 
I recognize also that a man may be an au- 
thority in the political as well as the theologi- 
cal field—but not without first-hand knowledge. 
Neibuhr’s comments on U.S. foreign policy in 
general, and on Japan, Taiwan, Okinawa and 
Korea in particular, sound not like the séa- 
soned observations of an eye-witness, but the 
exaggerations of prejudice. 

When he speaks of “the catastrophic char- 
acter of the American defeat in the world situ- 
ation,” I feel that, if it were that bad, we 
would already be in the nuclear war (or already 
annihilated). Some measure of success must 
be granted the present Administration for hav- 
ing prevented such a catastrophe. We may dis 
agree on the degree of success, but it is hardly 
“catastrophic defeat.” 

I have recently been in Japan and Okinawa 
and have lived in Korea, but I will now con- 
fine myself to what Neibuhr says about Taiwan, 
where I live now. He calls the Republic of 
China a “police-state.” Taiwan, and numerous 
other off-shore islands, are the only parts of 
China free today. This is the only part of 
China preserving the culture, the arts, the 
traditional family system and the individual 
dignity of the people. It offers complete freedom 
of worship, and has a devout Christian 48 
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bought with much less financial 
strain if you start now, putting 
$9.50 a week into U. S. Savings 
Bonds. At college age there will 
be more than $11,000 —and over 
$2,750 of it will come entirely 
from interest. That’s like getting If you start right now, you'll never miss it. This baby’s college 


a whole year of college free. education can cost her family only $9.50 a week with 
the help of U.S. Savings Bonds. That’s easier to take 


HERE’S WHY U.S. SAVINGS BONDS than the $65 a week a good college can cost today. 


ARE SUCH A GOOD WAY TO SAVE 

- You can save automatically with You save more than money with 

the Payroll Savings Plan. - You vod ‘ 

now earn 334% interest at ma- 7% U.S. Savings Bonds 

turity m You invest without risk __ The U.S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. 

under a U.S. Government guar- It is donated by the People’s Educational Camp Society, Inc., 
in cooperation with the Advertising Council and the Magazine 

antee. - Your money can’t be lost Publishers of America. 

or stolen. + You can get your 

money, with interest, any time you 

want it + You save more than 

money —you’re helping your Gov- 

ernment pay for peace. - Buy 

Bonds where you work or bank. 





NOW every Savings Bond you 
own — old or new — earns 13% 
more than ever before. 











The government gives you 


for each $3 you invest ~ 
All that anyone has to do to Your money grows, andy 
start saving with Bonds is ask grows faster than it us 
his employer to include him in to in pat Savings Bong 
the Payroll Savings Plan. The new 334 % interest I 
This makes saving automatic speeds Bonds to maturit 
—and certain, too. in just 7 years, 9 month 


One word to your employer — and, 
suddenly you're saving 














